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The Period Novel 


By MARGARET AYER BARNES 


Author of “Years of Grace,” “Within This Present” and “Edna His Wife,” the latter to be pub- 
blished in November by Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


HE phrase has come to have a vaguely 

archaic signifcance. It suggests plumed 
hats and rapiers, hooped skirts and powd- 
ered hair. Heroines who swoon and heroes 
who swagger. Stage coaches, pillions and 
sedan chairs. It suggests, too, a book writ- 
ten in retrospect by a modem writer who 
cherishes a romantic or documentary interest 
in “old, unhappy, far-off things.” Fiction 
does not seem “period,” unless it mirrors the 
past. 

And the past from the point of view of 
the present. We do not speak of Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones” or Fanny Burney’s “Evelina” as 
“period novels.” Nor “The Life and Opinons 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” which served its 
author, Laurence Sterne, asarambling vehicle 
in which to portray the manners and the 
morals of his time. The sub-title of the first 
edition of “Clarissa” —'’The History of a 
Young Lady, Comprehending the Most Im- 
portant Concerns of Private Life and Parti- 
cularly Showing the Distresses that may at- 
tend the Misconduct of both Parents and 
Children in relation to Marriage’’ — reveals 
the interest of Richardson in problems that 
still touch us. It might have served John 
Galsworthy as a sub-title for the first great 
book of “The Forsyte Saga,” “The Man of 
Property.” The abundant life and energy 
that floods these fine old novels forbids us to 
classify them as romantic curiosities or anti- 
quarian relics. 

In the best sense of the word, however, 
fiction dealing with the contemporary scene 


is “period” fiction. When well-written, it is 
authentic and will become historical. A page 
torn authoritatively from the book of the past. 
The writer knows what he is talking about, 
which is the first great asset of any chonicler. 
If he is observant and conscientious, he will 
tell the truth. Great art is, after all, only 
truth telling. It is the honest recreation of life 
as the artist sees it. And the fact that it is 
SEEN, that in fiction it is coloured and en- 
riched by the personal point of view of the 
author, gives a note of passionate and im- 
aginative conviction to the portrayal that is 
lacking in the colder representation of bio- 
grapher or historian. 

What woman, in biography or even in 
autobiography, lives for us with the glow- 
ing simplicity and complete verisimilitude 
of Anna Karenina, as she emerged from 
Tolstoi’s brain? What history depicts an age 
as Thackeray’s "Vanity Fair’ depicts it? 
These questions define the tremendous op- 
portunity and the fearful responsibility of the 
novelist. 

For people read fiction, as they do not 
read histories and biographies. Continually, 
ef course, descriptive or analytic volumes, 
written by scholars and statesmen and 
journalists, dealing with periods and person- 
alities, have a popular vogue. They ap- 
pear in “best sellers” lists, vying with novels 
in the race to command the market. But 
they do not live, as novels do, in the hearts 
and minds of the people. In the end it is 
the fiction that preserves for posterity the 
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temper of an age. Trollope, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot and the Brontes have de- 
fined for us, forever, the one that was Vic- 
torian. Walter Scott and Jane Austen, as 
romanticist and realist, make the early 
Nineteenth Century live again. 

Each novel, then, that is written, is es- 
sentially “period.” If concerned with triviali- 
ties, in a few short years it will seem, as we 
say, to “date.” Henry James’s “The Awk- 
ward Age” dates, for this reason, as such 
books as his “What Maisie Knew” and “The 
Ambassadors” will never be dated. The 
world has lost interest in the problem of the 
well-brought-up young girl, not brought up 
quite well enough to be ignorant of the social 
vices. Unfortunate Nanda was condemned 
by her contemporaries for the comparatively 
venal and certainly out-moded sin of having 
lost, psychologically, her maiden bloom. 
Her case is a plaintive one — no more. She 
cannot live with the pathetic, pulsing life of 
Maisie and Madame de Vionnet, “whose life 
long tragedies and ephemeral joys spring 
from the eternal and honest conflict of the 
forces of good and evil.” 

So in writing a novel of manners, dealing 
with the present and the brief fragment of the 
past that lives in the memory of the writer, 
every conscientious novelist is doing period 
work. The. great classic contemporary 
example is, of course, ‘The Forsyte Saga,” 
which was recognized in the life time of its 
author as a social document of genius. Edith 
Wharton's “The Age of Innocence” is, as its 
tender but somewhat condescending title 
implies, a slightly more _ self-conscious, 
though brilliantly executed, achievement of 
the same order. Willa Cather’s “A Lost 
Lady” — another tender title — which begins 
prosaically enough, “Thirty or forty years 
ago, in one of those grey towns along the 
Burlington railroad . . .” and is primarily 
concerned with one woman's personal 
tragedy, competes with her books which 
deal more deliberately with definite histori- 
cal characters, in delicately preserving ‘the 
remembrance ofthings past.” AldousHuxley’s 
“Point Counterpoint’ sears London drawing 
rooms with a pen as satiric, though far less 





good-humoured, than that of William Make- 
peace Thackeray. Amold Bennett's “The 
Old Wives’ Tale” is the story’ of his genera- 
tion. Victoria Sackville-West's “The Edward- 
ians” holds the transient glamour of an age 
we can still recall. 

All honest craftsmen ‘in the writer's 
trade consciously or unconsciously con- 
serve this time sense. Whether it is con- 
cerned with what happens today or what 
happened “only yesterday” it is a matter of 
fine perceptions and delicate adjustments. 
It is not easy to maintain. In dealing with 
precise chronological events, whether mental 
or factual, the first thing that impresses a 
writer is the startling inaccuracy of his own 
information about everything. He realizes 
at once that his fondest memory is not to 
be trusted, and that his deepest impression 
will bear corroboration. 

What did people do and, above all, what 
did they think, at any given time? What 
they did can be reconstructed by reading 
books of contemporary reference, consulting 
the files of newspapers and talking with 
observant friends. A mistake, no matter 
how slight, is invariably called to the writer's 
attention, within a week of publication, by 
a score of readers. For nothing, apparently, 
so delights a reader as to discover and cor- 
rect an inaccuracy on the printed page. 

These corrections are welcome, however, 
as errors can be rectifed in subsequent 
editions. And the writer knows, hearten- 
ingly, that they were made only because 
he succeeded in awakening in the minds of 
his fellow beings an exact and nostalgic 
memory of their own immediate past. 

But music, words of song, details of dress 
and custom, and the joyous vernacular of 
slang must all be dated before they are 
woven into the warp and woof of a story. 
A novelist of manners, delving into the past 
forty years of American living, can make 
of this research an amusing parlor game. 
He is received with cheers, when he asks 
— Just when was the vogue of Charles Dana 
Gibson? Who wrote David Harum? When 
did you last dance the “Boston"’—the ‘‘grape- 
vine” —the “maxixe’—the “tango” and 














the “Castle walk?” When did you sing 
“Daisy Bell’— "The Rosary’ —‘"In the 
Good Old Summer Time” — Tammany” — 
the “Merry Widow Waltz’ — "Poor Butter- 
fly’ — and “Put Your Head Down, Fritzy 
Boy?” When did you first hear the telling 
words, “She pets?” When did “petting” 
change to “necking?’’ When did the hem- 
line of an evening gown first rise above 
the feminine kneecap? When did it drop 
dramatically to the ankle with the advent 
of Lanvin's “robe de style?”” At what period 
of our social history were cocktails served 
unobtrusively to men in the dressing room, 
lest the lips of some reckless lady be de- 
filed by hard liquor? When were you first 
startled to see the end of a cigarette stained 
red with lipstick? When did you last dis- 
approve of a woman who powdered her 
nose in public? When were ankles hobbled, 
arms bared, skirts slit, hatpins discarded and 
corsets abandoned? When did a lady first 
show her thigh with impunity on a public 
bathing beach? When did your car have 
its first self-starter? When were acetylene 
headlights outmoded? When did bicycles 
“scorch?” 

Trivial questions —but upon them, and 
others like them, depends the authenticity of 
the time sense. And upon them, too, depend, 
to a great extent, the manners and morals 
of a given age. For our social customs 
spring from our mental content and our 
mental content, in turn, is influenced by our 
social customs. It is a vicious, or a virtuous, 
circle, as the case may be, depending upon 
the trend of the times. 

For the important events of our recent his- 
tory — as well as for many a side-light upon 
the lesser ones—the files of the news- 
papers are the great resource of the writer. 
They preserve the opinion of the moment, 
like a fly in amber. And the opinion of the 
moment is often of a nature to awaken both 
pity and terror — and mirth, as well — in the 
heart of the reader detached from it by even 
a brief period of time. 

But in reading those files, the deepest 
impression received is that of the great resil- 
ience of human nature. The headlines cry 
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of calamity down the years — for calamity 
is so often news. Waves of war and graft 
and speculation and depression break over 
the human race—break and recede and 
break again —but they leave the human 
race incredibly and stoically the same. For 
comfort and consolation you must turn to the 
back pages of the newspaper. There, while 
empires fall and civilizations crumble, the 
Cubs and the Sox are battling for the pen- 
nant; Min and Andy are pursuing the ad- 
venture of domesticity; women are being in- 
formed how to win their lovers, hold their 
husbands, discipline their children, make 
bread pudding, and that this is a velvet sea- 
son. In the back pages of the newspapers, 
as in the back streets of the cities, surround- 
ed by apparent trivialities, you find human 
nature running true to form, carrying on with 
amazing indifference and stupendous cour- 
age in the face of catastrophe. 

“As people feel life, so will they feel the 
art that is most closely related to it.’’ Henry 
James said that, in his essay on “The Art of 
Fiction.” It explains, I think, the eternal 
popularity of the novel form. The fact, too, 
that the novels that endure are those, by and 
large, whose theme is rooted, subtly perhaps, 
but sincerely, in the conflict of moral forces. 

It throws some light, as well, on the ephem- 
eral popularity of the “best seller.” It makes 
you understand what may be the common 
denominator in the very divergent output of, 
let us say, Kathleen Norris and Willa Cather, 
Harold Bell Wright and Thornton Wilder. 
James Hilton, too, who flashed into fame with 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips’ and ‘’The Lost Hori- 
zon.” And Victoria Lincoln, the young author 
of “February Hill,"’ which, in spite of its 
modern cast of prostitutes, drunks and rum- 
runners, is nothing more nor less than the 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” of this 
generation. Different as these writers may 
be from the point of view of artistry, they all 
believe, quite simply and sincerely, in being 
good. 

Virtue is as realistic as vice. The average 
reader likes to perceive in the pattern of a 
plot the shadowy design of his own per- 

(Continued on page 359) 











The Article Writer -- II 






By ALBERT PARRY 


WORD about the editors and my tech- 
A nique in getting the articles accepted 
by them. 

Long befare I quit my last regular job on a 
daily newspaper and made free-lancing my 
full-time occupation, I applied a drumming 
insistence to this business of sending out my 
articles. In the early 1920s someone told 
me that there were over one thousand per- 
iodicals in the United States, including local 
sheets and trade journals, which considered 
outside material and paid for it when ac- 
cepted. I was tremendously impressed with 
this. Where else but in America would you 
find such a delectable oasis of editorial 
hospitality? Would you find it in Russia, 
France, Germany, England? Never. 

Someone else said that successful author- 
ship was largely a matter of persistent post- 
age. I had read Jack London's “Martin 
Eden,” and so took this dictum seriously. I 
sent out my manuscripts until they were 
sold to no matter what obscure publications, 
or at least noticed by one or another editor 
to the extent of writing me a personal letter 
of rejection, instead of sending the usual 
formal we-are-sorry slip. 

I would then seize upon the letter, read 
and re-read it, scrutinizing it for any gleam 
of honest criticism or helpful suggestion it 
might contain, and then rewrite the article 
accordingly and send it to new markets, and 
behold! the article would be sold. I had the 
satisfaction of selling many of my articles 
on their first trips, and yet greater thrill of 
selling others on their twelfth or eighteenth 
trips. Once, the nervous editor of a smart 
weekly ordered an article but when it was 
written decided that it was not of his style 
and program. Rather dejectedly I sent it 
knocking at the land's sundry editorial doors, 
but so ticklish was the thesis, or so blind 
the editors, that the thing turned up in my 
mail-box all of ten times, looking hurt yet 
mocking each cussed time. For no valid 


reason at all, on a weary, unthinking im- 
pulse, I chose “Vanity Fair” for its eleventh 
journey, and there, to a measure of my plea- 
sure usual for such occasions, it was hailed 
and printed. 

Another article I tried on no less than 
nineteen magazines and newspapers, and 
all declined it, some politely and some 
rudely, but the twentieth door was that of a 
large syndicate, and the ugly duckling blos- 
somed out in some two or three hundred 
newspapers at once. Yet another article, 
after a somewhat briefer record of rejec- 
tions, was published in the “Theatre Guild 
Magazine,” noticed by the metropolitan press 
and therein commented upon editorially. A 
brain-child of mine was respectfully bor- 
rowed from a national weekly by an anth- 
ology whose editors would have been 
shocked had they known what monthly, par- 
ticularly revered by them, had rejected it on 
a previous occasion. Yet again, an article 
was rejected by four magazines, finally to 
be accepted and featured heavily by the 
“Bookman.” It was reprinted by the 
“Reader's Digest," and much was made of 
it generally, including its placement on a 
required reading list in connection with a 
course in a large New York school. 

All this reminds me of a story a friend of 
mine once told me. He knew a woman, he 
said, who sent her story or article to a list 
of magazines alphabetically arranged: “‘All- 
Story,” “American Magazine,” “Argosy,” 
“Asia,” “Atlantic Monthly,” and so forth, 
through “Ranch Romances,” ‘Review of 
Reviews,” “Rotarian,” down to “War Birds,” 
“Woman's Home Companion,” “World's 
Work,” and “Yale Review.” At the time I 
laughed at this anecdote, but now, after my 
years of free-lancing, I am beginning to sus- 
pect that there was much cynical shrewd- 
ness in her madness, and that her method 
was as good as any. 








After all, intelligence and logic in dealing 
with authors and their product I could find 
in but few editorial offices. The over- 
whelming majority of periodicals compelled 
me to rely upon sheer chance when writing 
for them and seeing my wares accepted. 
Once I digested this postulate and acted 
upon it with a calm persistence, I was bound 
to succeed, whatever my style of writing 
and method of editor-courting. 

I knew that an editor seldom had any 
idea as to the program of his magazine and 
which way it would turn. Editors and 
policies changed so often. I also knew that 
an editor was like a traffic cop—it was 
best not to argue with him. Neither was 
I to flatter him. I accepted his decision no 
matter how preposterous it seemed to me. 
The main thing to know was that I was right. 
The main thing to do was go on writing. 
The only thing to fear was that some day I 
might find I had nothing more to say. Menc- 
ken once remarked that certain young writers 
labor seven or ten years to develop a style, 
and when at last they achieve the blasted 
trick of saying things juicily they discover 
they have nothing in particular to say. 

And here is the right place to acknowledge 
my indebtness and pay my homage to 
Mencken as editor, and to the “American 
Mercury” as a magazine. When, two para- 
graphs above, I spoke of magazines and 
editors of logic and intelligence in dealing 
with their contributors I meant, of course, 
Mencken and his periodical as heading the 
list of the civilized minority. In the years I 
first began to write in English, after the first 
few rejection slips there were personal notes 
from Mencken or Angoff, his assistant, briefly 
but lucidly stating why the articles were no 
good. So frank and vivid were their rea- 
sons that I accepted them in gratitude. So 
devoid of icy superiority were those letters 
of rejection that I felt free to try the coveted 
entrance again and again. Indeed, often 
there was a direct invitation on the part of 
Mencken or Angoff to try them again what- 
ever else I might have on hand or in mind. 
When now I put those brief notes of green 
stationary together I see how dexterously 
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they form an arrow directing me to the right 
goal. After two or three years of such my 
apprenticeship, Mencken accepted my first 
article. It was the fourteenth article I sent 
him, and the first of the many the ‘"Mercury” 
accepted from me since. 

Once accepted, an author was as warmly 
expanded and improved as he had been first 
apprenticed. But even in the public praise 
given him by the editors there was the 
warmth of casualness and not the fire of 
blatant trumpet-blowing. As casually, in the 
privacy of letters or of the semi-dark library 
at 730 Fifth Avenue, a writer was asked to 
try his hand at this or other subject, or 
advised to write a book, or warned to stay 
away from certain themes or methods alien 
to him. There was a string of young names 
first discovered, encouraged and cultivated 
by Mencken and Angoff in precisely this 
way. When, with the depression, whatever 
there was of Mencken's social philosophy 
became as outdated as the very cheer of the 
Kiwanis he had baited, there was a shower 
of kicks of asses’ hoofs upon the lion's ribs, 
but very few soothing hands were offered 
and fewer respectful fingers hooked in the 
recount of the young men and women of 
promise and performance first unearthed by 
the “Mercury” —for, after all, this and not 
the Kiwanis-baiting was the magazine's 
most lasting service. But the expense of such 
painstaking wet-nursing of the authors! Of 
the constant wiping of their stylistic and 
spiritual noses! Small wonder that the maga- 
zine, as it was, is no more. 

Other editors of other magazines have also 
been either kind or interestingly queer. But 
perhaps it is as yet premature to speak of 
most of the American editors I have known. 
For I still know them. 


I suppose that now, after a decade of 
writing, I am something of a success as 
magazine article writers go. Yet, even as I 
sell my articles and constantly see my name 
in print, I catch myself at a bit of gloomy 
feeling. 

There come, for instance, the low moments 
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when a subject I touch upon is greeted with 
unexpected relish both by the editors and 
the readers. Low, because for months there- 
after I write the very same article, ringing 
the changes upon the theme. Or perhaps 
I have told a little anecdote extremely well, 
and now editors call for more of the same, 
so that I begin to picture myself among the 
writers who have doomed themselves to the 
exclusive cultivation of irrelevant anecdotes. 
Oh, to be sure, anecdotes have their place, 
but if life is to be taken with a sort of light- 
ness it must be a pertinent sort. It is in such 
a mood that sometimes I find how little pur- 
pose my articles have after they are in cold 
type. The pain of realizing one’s barren- 
ness of purpose — and inability to say even 
the little that one feels! 

Or, the bitter end of some of my articles 
especially beloved even after they appeared 
in print. A series of such articles developed 
into a book, my first book, a good book. (So 
good that the New York “Times” Book Re- 
view devoted its front page to the volume 
the week it came out.) But it was the week 
of the closing of the banks in March, 1933. 
Orders were canceled, the book was lost 
amid the national crisis. And now I see my 
book crucified in the drugstore windows, 
amid the garish jackets of publishers’ re- 
mainders. Price 89 cents, while the original 
mark of $3.50 stares from above with a bar 
sinister across its body. 

Or, the undoubtedly petty jealousy I feel 
when I am reminded of that bane of my 
existence, the non-pro. He is a dentist, sales 
manager, or rabbit breeder who breaks into 
the magazine print much to his and his 
friends’ amazement with an article that is 
alive, important, deep, amusing, and fills 
me with a sort of helplessness. He has 
never written an article before, and he will 
never write again. He had carried this idea 
in his mental bosom for fifteen years before 
he shot the bolt. It may be on anything as 
removed from his Podunk as the World Court, 


and again it may be his own berry-crossing. 
Since it is his One Idea, on the surface of 
things he is no competition to me. But the 
trouble is that every issue of a magazine I 
see is crowded with just such One-Idea 
articles, each coming to bloom after a fifteen- 
year silent growth. A friend of mine looks 
at me in great pain: 

“How can you go on with your work while 
all those bozos scab in your market? Why 
do n't you write stories instead of articles? 
Look, I'll give you the formula, it's easy as 
pie: Keep ‘em tittering on the threshold of 
the bedroom! The shadow of the bed, but 
never the bed!” 

I nobly refuse the gift of the suggestion, 
and he goes off to sulk in his seventy-room 
tent. For, having started with the formula 
and never leaving it for anything like my 
highbrow writing, he is on contract to 
Hollywood at one thousand dollars a week. 

But I feel better when a friend-scholar tells 
me how much he envies me. For I! write for 
solid magazines and learned enclyclopae- 
dias while he is obliged to eke out an exist- 
ence and violate his scholarly self by cater- 
ing to what he terms the intellectual steer- 
age: he edits a pulp-paper magazine of ad- 
venture stories. Yet another acquaintance 
looks on wistfully: for her living she reviews 


. books by the dozen; she reviews them at 


length and politely but in private says that 
the only way she would really and honestly 
review most of them would be to put down 
two words: "So what?” 

And then I meet a chum of my Hollywood 
friend who tells me that the Bedroom Wizard 
also has moments of soul-scratching. He has 
frequently, it appears, wept on the chum’s 
shoulder confessing that he, too, would 
dearly love to be a researcher of sober facts 
and a scholarly writer of highbrow articles. 
If only, says he, they'd bring half as little 
as his Hollywood scenarios! To which, 
smilingly and somewhat hopefully, I add my 
amen. 








Points For Beginner Poets 


By ALAN DEVOE 


(An Interview With Arthur Davison Ficke) 


(Editorial Note: Arthur Davison Ficke, born fifty-two 
years ago in Davenport, Iowa, is one of our most dis- 
tinguished lyric poets. Author of a score or so of 
volumes, he is perhaps best known for his ‘Sonnets Of 
A Portrait Painter,” “An April Elegy,’ and “Mountain 
Against Mountain.” A new volume of his poems will 
appear this year. He is known also as a critic and 
as an authority on Japanese art. The questions put 
to him in this interview were selected because of the 
frequency with which they are asked by beginner poets. 

oss fe ee. 


a 


Question: What, in your opinion, are the 
chief requisites for a successful poet? 


Answer: The chief requisites for a suc- 
cessful poet are, I think, a high degree of 
emotional sensitiveness and a wide ability 
to sympathize with the feelings of other hu- 
man beings. This usually accompanied by 
a somewhat neurotic temperament which 
makes the poet seem a little queer to the less 
highly strung man of direct action. Added 
to this hyper-sensitive temperament there 
must as a matter of course be a certain in- 
born power of expression which enables the 
poet to communicate to others the emotions 
which he has himself experienced. Without 
this power to communicate, we have no poet 
but merely a case of neurosis. 


2. 


Question: Do you believe that in this 
country interest in poetry is increasing or 
lessening? 


Answer: In my youth, interest in poetry 
in this country was practically nil. Shortly 
before the war a number of co-incident 
events, such as the poetry of Masters, Lind- 
say and the experimenters in new forms, 
awoke a rather vivid interest in poetry. The 
tragedy of the war and the tragedy of the 
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succeeding depression have, however, nul- 
lifed this budding impulse of interst, and 
under the strain of economic pressure people 
now do not care to read anything except 
writings which throw some light upon their 
plight. Yet I venture to prophesy that within 
a very short time we shall see a return to 
interst in poetry, for the darkness of our pre- 
sent (and I fear our future) days requires 
that illumination and belief which it is one 
of the functions of the arts to supply. It 
would not surprise me at all if, long before 
the depression is over, there comes a revival 
of interest in poetry and a renascence of 
poetic creation. 


3. 


Question: Do you belive that a beginner 
poet advances his. reputation by appear- 
ing in the “little” magazines? 


Answer: Every writer of verse naturally 
desires to see his work in print. It may there 
come to the attention of those persons who 
are fitted by temperament to appreciate it. 
It will receive, perhaps, a certain amount of 
criticism which will be valuable to the writer. 
And, if it is extremely fine, you may be sure 
that it will be talked about by the young 
writer's oldest colleagues. I would therefore 
say on the whole that the “little” poetry 
magazine serves the young writer a useful 
purpose, yet I am aware that some of such 
magazines are mere catch-penny devices 
which prey on the ignorance of inexperienced 
writers and exact more than they give. As 
final counsel I can only say that, although I 
may be wrong, I think it is inadvisable for 
a young writer to send poems to magazines 
that ask a payment from him as the prere- 
quisite of publication. 








4. 


Question: Do you recommend that a poet 
publish a volume at his own expense, or 
should he wait—however long may be 
necessary — for a regular publisher? 


Answer: I see no objection whatever to 
a poet's publishing his first volume or two 
at his own expense, provided he can make 
fair and straightforward arrangements. There 
are a great many poetry publishers today 
who can only be described as fraudulent, in 
that they exact large sums from literary as- 
pirants and represent that these sums are to 
cover the cost of printing. I can best explain 
what I mean by recounting my own exper- 
ience with my frist book of poems, many 
years ago. A fraudulent publisher attempted 
to deal with me and asked $800 to cover the 
expenses. I was, however, fortunate enough 
to get in touch with an honorable publisher 
in Boston who represented the facts to me 
with perfect frankness. He said that there 
was no possibility of my book selling well, 
but that, since he liked it himself, he would 
be glad to add it to his list. For his own 
services he asked a flat fee of $150, and he 
estimated the cost of printing the book at 
about $200. I accepted his fair and frank 
offer, and I have never regretted it. Let me 
add that in this particular day, when pub- 
lishers are very hard pressed by the exig- 
encies of a trying economic situation, it is 
probable that few books of poetry will be 
printed except at the cost of the authors. We 
may not like this fact, but it seems unavoid- 
able. 


5. 


Question: Do you think that it is benefi- 
cial or harmful for a beginner poet to try 
other forms of writing (fiction, articles, etc.)? 
Should he confine himself strictly to his 
poetry? 


Answer: Ican imagine no form of activity 
—in writing or in any other field — that 
would not be of value to a beginner poet if 
it in any way helps him to broaden his out- 


look and to make more elastic his powers of 
expression. Anyone who wants to keep his 
poetic style ‘chaste and pure and poetical” 
undoubtedly has no poetical style to lose. 


6. 


Question: Do you recommend that begin- 
ner poets study great poets of the past, and, 
if so, would you care to name any in par- 
ticular? 


Answer: The merely formal study of the 
great poets of the past would hardly be of 
serious value unless it were one’s intention 
to write a doctoral thesis on them! Yet, a 
familiarity with the poets of former times can 
be very enriching and stimulating to the 
young writer. The only poets of the past 
who will be of value to him, however, are 
those in whom he finds a profoundly kindred 
feeling, and it will be of no use to him in 
his career to study the noble pomps of Milton 
if his personal taste is for the lightness of 
Herrick. He should browse through many 
poets, and when he discovers those who 
excite him and delight him — those he should 
almost learn by heart. From time to time 
his tastes will change and his range of 
intersts will broaden, but this must happen 
spontaneously, for there is no use in thrusting 
a can of caviar down the throat of a robin! 


¥ 


Question: What of the so-called “spon- 


taneity’’ of poetry? Is there such a thing, 
or is good poetry necessarily the result of 
painstaking revisions? 


Answer: This is a subject often brought 
up by beginner poets, and I can only reply 
that it is quite impossible to generalize about 
it. Sometimes if a poet is able to concen- 
trate his thought and his emotion on what 
he is saying, his first draft will be as good 
as he can ever make it and he will be unwise 
to tamper with it, whereas there may be other 
instances in which he becomes aware upon 
reflection that his first draft is inadequate 
either in form or in content, and he may then 





have to work painfully and for a very long 
time to produce the effect he originally in- 
tended. There is no simple and final answer 
to this question. 


8. 


Question: Do you recommend the use of 
a Rhyming Dictionary for beginner poets? 


Answer: No. The use of a Rhyming Dic- 
tionary leads in exactly the wrong direction 
and encourages the artificial construction of 
mere “verse” instead of a desperate attempt 
on the poet's part to say what he really feels 
and means. 


9. 


Question: Do you think that professional 
“coaching” may be helpful to a beginner 
poet? 


Answer: Frankly, I do not know. I do 
know, however, that a group of beginner 
poets, who give one another mutual criticism, 
can indeed render valuable services. When 
I was a youngster in college it was my good 
luck to have four or five friends who were as 
passionately interested in the writing of 
poetry as I was, and we used to spend the 
midnights in reading and discussing the 
things we had written. I am certain that this 
frank and friendly criticism of our experi- 
ments was of value to us all. 


10. 


Question: Do you think that a serious 
poet, at the beginning of his career, jeopar- 
dizes his reputation by publishing light 
verse? 


Answer: I can only refer the beginner 
poet to the example of Shakespeare's ‘Venus 
and Adonis,” which was so much worse than 
merely “light” that it is hard to understand 
how he got away with it. 


ll. 


Question: What kind of subjects should 
a beginner at poetry choose for his work? 
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Answer: This question is asked often by 
beginners, and I can answer it simply by 
saying: Anything that is passionately felt 
by him. It can be the Russian Revolution or 
the legendary beauty of Helen of Troy or the 
iridescence of an old tomato-can or his best 
girl's brown hair. The subject does not mat- 
ter, so long as the emotion is intense and 
genuine. The great danger, among begin- 
ner poets, is in attempting to fake an emo 
tion, in which case the poet might just as 
well save his paper for another occasion, 
when he feels something real. 


12. 


Question: Do you think that the translat- 


ing of foreign poetry into English affords a 
good exercise? 


Answer: Ido not think so, unless possibly 
for very young people, and only as a means 
of acquiring a vocabulary. Even for this 
purpose I should think it would be far more 
sensible to translate prose. No poetry that 
is worth mentioning can be translated into 
another language. 


13. 


Question: Should a poet endeavor to 
maintain one consistent attitude in his work? 


Answer: If one’s desire is merely to sell 
verse (or, for that matter, any other form of 
art), one should certainly preserve a consis- 
tent style and a consistent philosophy. The 
slightest change, or shifting of thought or 
technique, proves bewildering to the critics 
and to the public. They hate to have to re- 
adjust their impressions of an artist, and 
when they have once labelled him they do 
not want him to change, for it causes them 
too much trouble to reappraise him. A 
serious artist, however, such as Goethe, 
spends his whole life in discarding his 
earlier manner of thought and technique as 
if they were worn-out cocoon and in going 
on to create new wings. 














EADERS of this column have asked that, 
inasmuch as the conventional short 
story is discussed from a technical point of 
view, the literary story be given the same 
discussion. This advice, sought in all ser- 
iousness, taxes the Dutch Uncle’s ingenuity. 
It is as though an instructor in music were 
asked to tell, in fifteen hundred words or 
thereabouts, the surefire way of becoming an 
accomplished pianist. There is little in the 
way of formula that can be said of the liter- 
ary short story. It is that type of brief fic- 
tion which is not confined to rules and limited 
to conventional construction. It is independ- 
ent of taboos and stands on its own legs as 
a work of art. That which can be said of 
its technical construction, however, is im- 
portant to its value. As in any work of art, 
its fundamental basis is technigue and its 
final growth is expressed in a consistent form. 
Many points of the conventional short 
story which have been discussed in this 
column are applicable to the literary story. 
It is probably of chief importance that the 
author must have something about which 
to write. His subject matter should be not 
only distinctive but it should present a prob- 
lem or situation that is interesting and sig- 
nificant. Mediocre subject matter is not 
material for stories which appear in the lit- 
erary magazines. It is in the selection of 
subject matter that the true literary artist dis- 
plays his talent. It is here that the original- 
ity of his ideas is tested. In the majority of 
cases, editors are quick to recognize the germ 
of a new idea, and, even though it is evident 
that a story has faults and defects, an editor 
will encourage a beginning writer whose 
basic idea is original. If a writer has some- 
thing to say, editorial ears will listen. 
Subject matter which gives the opportunity 
for developing themes of current general 
interest usually meets with editorial favor. 
Social problems, conflicts of any social 
nature, psychological, philosophical and 
emotional problems, are all worth while 
material for the literary story. Social con- 
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flict stories are highly in favor, providing 
they do more than merely brush the super- 
fical fringes of human problems. Conflicts 
between parents and children, between 
generations, between lovers, et cetera, usu- 
ally bring from the beginning writer a medio- 
crity of theme which is below the level of 
publishable literary stories. This is due 
chiefly to the fact that the beginning writer 
is satisfied to permit his problems to fall into 
a well-worn groove, and the result is com- 
monplaceness frequently degenerating into 
triteness. Recognized writers of fiction use 
these same problems, and, because of their 
experiences and their innate talent, produce 
material that is of value in its field. If the 
beginning writer wishes to use social prob- 
lems in which there is less chance of his be- 
coming commonplace, he would do well to 
try conflicts between nations, international 
problems, political problems, economic prob- 
lems; and these, only if he is qualifed to 
handle his subject matter. 

All subjects that show present-day America 
—perhaps just a slice of the American 
scene — are constantly in demand. The lit- 
erary story, however, should show the “real” 
scene —not a flight of fantasy that trans- 
ports the reader to some indefinite realm 
where a vague romanticism is its own excuse 
for being. For too long our fiction has turned 
its literary nose to the sky, so it is with a 
sense of gratitude and appreciation that we 
see it again facing the earth, and the natural 
things of the earth, We want to see man 
as man is — not as so many poetic dreamers 
of a passing decade would glorify him. Give 
us truth!” says the public that appreciates 
the trend toward realism our fiction is tak- 
ing. 

It is with some hesitancy that mention is 
made here of philosophical and psychologi- 
cal problems. The beginning writer is too 
ready to believe that he has something of 
importance to contribute in either the philoso- 
phical or the psychological field. Thousands 
of immature philosophical and psychologi- 





cal stories are turned out by unrecognized 
writers, and, in the great majority of cases, 
these stories seek publication in vain. It 
can be safely said that most of them do not 
find their way into print because they are 
superficial in thought. The writers do n't say 
anything that hasn't been said time and 
again. Their stories may be new, as far as 
the writers are concerned, but the basic 
thought is threadbare with age or worn down 
to the glossy sheen of triteness. 

In determining whether or not we really 
have a philosophical or psychological 
story to write, it will profit us in the begin- 
ning to be honest with ourselves. We should 
be able to say to ourselves, as we would 
say to another person, “See here, do you 
actually have something to say that hasn't 
been said before?’ And then, if you can 


truthfully answer yes, by all means go ahead 
and say it! But perhaps your subject matter 
or your problem isn't altogether new — 
what then? If you are faced with this situa- 
tion, the only alternative is to handle it in 
a fresh and original way. Write into it your 
own personality, the originality that is really 


you. As a writer, you are a creator — 
therefore, create. If you find that you are 
not a creator, that you can not originate, 
that you have nothing new to say, nor no 
new way to say what you do have to say, 
then do n't write the literary story. 

In all works of art, simplicity is a matter 
of prime importance. This is keenly felt in 
the style of the present-day literary short 
story. Read the quality magazines and ob- 
serve the style in which the stories are writ- 
ten. It is only on a rare occasion that one 
finds a story in these magazines in which 
the style is involved, complicated or un- 
natural. There is no straining for effect; it 
is not apparent that the desire of the author 
is to make a display of his vocabulary. 
There should be, in the literary story, a 
naturalness of style which makes for smooth 
and pleasant reading. Avoid “tricky” 
phrases and “smart” figures of speech. Do n't 
give the reader the impression that you are 
trying to show him how clever you are. If 
you are clever, you'll not have to bid for 
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favor; your talent will show itself in what 
you say and in the naturalness with which 
you say it. 

Characters in the literary short story must 
be human beings. They must act and talk 
and react psychologically in a way that is 
convincing. They must be natural, with the 
naturalness of people in real life. Their 
individual personalities should be portrayed 
with restraint. Care must be taken that 
characters are not overdrawn. In the portray- 
ing of any definite type, don’t put the colors 
on too thickly. Don’t make your bad 
characters too obviously bad and your good 
characters too good. Subtlety and implica- 
tion must constitute a large part of the 
writer's craft, and this applies particularly 
to delineation of character. Be thoroughly 
convinced in your own mind that your 
people would act and talk in real life as 
you are making them do in fiction. Select 
your characters from among the people you 
know. Character portrayal usually presents 
a difficult problem to the beginning writer. 
Don't increase your difficulties by writing 
about a class of people of whom you know 
nothing. 

The literary short story is recognized as 
standing apart from the conventional story 
by the fact that it has a theme which in it- 
self is important. Not only the characters, 
the subject matter, the plot, and the subseq- 
uent plot development stand out as import- 
ant parts of the story, but the underlying 
idea—the theme—must have a worth 
while significance. In many cases it is the 
theme alone that furnishes the unusualness 
of a story; and in many cases the theme is 
remembered long after the actual story has 
been forgotten. In discovering whether or 
not your story has a theme, you can prob- 
ably answer this question by asking your- 
self, "What is the particular idea that I am 
trying to put across? Aside from the plot, 
the actual story, what is it that I wish to say 
that has value?” If you find that there is n't 
anything at all you wish to say, that you 
merely have a story to tell, then the chances 
are that you have no theme. 

(Continued on page 355) 








LATE LOVE 


By PAUL HOFFMAN 


AE lot of Jacob Gruber was a hard one until he 

and his wife, Lena, were admitted to the Home for 
the Aged. It was not the struggle against poverty 
that made it hard, for when he was idle Jacob was un- 
happy; it was the ill health and complaining nature 
of his wife. Lena was a cumbrous woman of seventy 
who nursed a faulty digestion and countless other ail- 
ments of a more recondite nature, most of which she 
attributed to an uncertain gall bladder. Despite her 
constant suffering, however, she steadfastly refused to 
consult a doctor, preferring to experiment with home 
remedies and the less well-known patent medicines. 
More than once Jacob had come in tired and hungry 
from his puttering about the little house and garden, or 
from doing one of the odd jobs for which his friends 
and neighbors occasionally employed him, to find the 
kitchen table littered with dried herbs and cold infu- 
sions and Lena standing over the stove peering greedily 
into a skillet at some unsavory concoction; but not a 
trace of food was there anywhere, although it lacked 
but a few minutes to mealtime. And, as many times 
as he had come upon her in this way, Jacob never 
wholly got over feeling uncomfortable and wanting to 
go out again quietly without disturbing her; for when 
he did disturb her it was always the same. She 
would start and look up guiltily, first at him and then 
at the clock. 

‘Ach, Jake, you here already so soon again!’ There 
would be a note of hurt, almost of accusation, in her 
voice. ‘My, my, it seems like I only just finished the 
breakfast dishes, and here it is time for dinner!’ 

The alert and strange look would have died out of 
her eyes by then, and she would press the tips of 
her stubby fingers between her breasts and the muscles 
of her face would sag. 

‘Ach Jake,’ she would begin in a wheedling voice, 
‘can't you find something for yourself this noon, and 
tonight I get you something good what you like?’ Her 
fingertips would press in harder against her midriff. ‘I 
guess I don’t eat anything myself. It’s that gas again 
— it lays like a stone in my stomach.’ She would wave 
the tiny spoon toward her brew. ‘I think maybe this, 
it bring it up. Only I can't leave it now or it all 
boils away.’ 

She would look pleadingly at Jacob then, and he 
would take off his cap wearily. 

‘All right, Lena,’ he would sigh, shaking his head 
a little, ‘you go ahead. Don't you bother about me; 
I find something.’ 

Lena's gratitude would be almost breathless. ‘And 
you wait, Jake, you see what I get you for your sup- 
per — something good what you like!’ 

Jacob would smile wanly and nod his head skeptically 
and go about preparing his own dinner, but Lena would 


have turned back to the stove, fluttering over her heal- 
all, making up for lost time. 


II 


When Lena got into the Home, she had to content 
herself with patented products, because the matron 
would not allow the inmates in the kitchen, nor would 
she have any surreptitious cooking going on in the 
bedrooms. Lena did not dare, either, to enlarge too 
much upon her afflictions in the matron’s presence, else 
then surely a doctor would have been called in and 
everything would have been up with her ill health. She 
had to keep her bottles carefully concealed, too, for 
the matron was a progressive woman who believed 
only in authorized diagnosis and prescription. It was 
hard in a way for Lena, but there were compensations 
in this new life that more than made up for slight 
inconveniences. Here at the Home she had no duties 
beyond making up her own bed and Jacob's in the 
morning and keeping their room reasonably neat and 
occasionally helping to dry the dishes. And there 
were several congenial and trustworthy women among 
the inmates who would listen attentively and sympathe- 
tically while Lena sat with folded hands retailing — 
in the matron’s absence, of course—the woes of a 
delicate constitution; while at night there was always 
Jacob to slap her back gently when she was ‘dis- 
tressed.’ 

At first Jacob did not much favor the idea of going 
into a Home for the Aged. After all, even if Lena 
was seventy and not so well any more, —although 
she had been ailing ever since their first child was 
born forty-four years before,—he was only sixty-eight 
and had never felt better in his whole life. And, if he 
didn't have steady work any more, they owned their 
own home, which he had worked so hard to make at- 
tractive and comfortable with a glassed-in porch and a 
flower garden; and he could raise enough vegetables 
to last them the year round, what with Lena putting 
up bit by bit every day during the summer; and his 
small savings account, augmented now and then by a 
gift from the children as they could spare it, took care 
of the rest. Then there were his odd jobs that brought 
in enough anyway to Keep Lena supplied with her 
bottles and drugs and medicinal herbs. And now he 
must give it all up—sell everything and turn over the 
proceeds to strangers, and just as he was thinking of 
buying a few chickens, too! But it was a new Home 
for the Aged, modern and up-to-date, and Lena could 
talk of nothing else but being admitted to it. The child- 
ren backed her up, too, saying over and over again 
that it would be all for the best, that it would ease 
their minds to have Mama and him permanently taken 
care of. 





‘But we are all right, Mama and me, as we are,’ 
Jacob would argue. ‘We got enough; we ask nobody 
for nothing.’ 

His oldest daughter, Hedwig, would sigh then and 
spread her hands and lift her proud shoulders and look 
helplessly at her mother. Zella, the youngest, would 
intervene in her soft-spoken way; she was Jacob’s 
favorite child. 

‘Now don't be mulish, Papa,’ she would begin with 
a little laugh, ‘and listen to reason. You know how 
you used to scold us for not hearing everything out.’ 
She would lean forward and take his hand or stroke 
the back of his head. ‘There in the Home you and 
Mama will have nothing to worry about, nothing at all 
ever, and you will be safe for always. Think of it, 
just! For always, for the rest of your lives!’ 

Jacob would smile a little grimly and nod his head 
in a tired way. ‘Ja, that I know, Zella Herzchen, but 
that is not living—to be so safe. That is only an 
easy way to diel’ 

In the end, however, Jacob was defeated, as he 
always had been, and Lena and the children won out. 


Ill 


Once the unpleasant business of parting with his 
possessions was past, however, and he had accustomed 
himself to his new existence in the Home, Jacob began 
to enjoy life and to know it as never before. He was 
still his own master for the most part; he could work 
or be idle as he chose — there were more than enough 
odd jobs about the institution for anyone as handy as 
he. Except in the night he was fairly free now of 
Lena‘s complainings. And, best of all, living in a small 
community close to people of the same age made for 
sociability, a thing which hitherto he had rarely known 
and therefore but vaguely missed. 

The Home was in the country, with a small farm 
attached to it and acres and acres of woodland. That, 
perhaps, made Jacob happiest of all, because it brought 
back his youth in Germany and the almost forgotten 
associations of those remote and simple days before 
his father and mother had forsaken their dark-soiled 
fields to come to America. He was always puttering 
about the outhouses, putting up a shelf here or repair- 
ing a hinge there, and in the spring he helped with 
the planting, and with the harvesting in the fall. There 
was nothing to which he could not turn his hand; and 
when the Overseers came one day on a tour of inspec- 
tion, and inquired about all the unauthorized improve- 
ments and were told that Mr. Gruber was responsible 
for them, they were all very pleased. 

After that everyone treated Jacob with even greater 
respect, even the awe-inspiring matron. That made 
Jacob expand and assert himself, — for the first time in 
his life, really,—and he began to feel freer and less 
helpless than ever before. His appetite improved, and 
now he could always be sure of having his meals on 
time, and very good meals they were! He was putting 
on weight, too. And as for sleeping, sometimes Lena 
had to worry along in the night without his aid, for 
they slept in twin beds now and she could no longer 
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prod him without getting up, and getting up was almost 
always too much of an exertion for Lena. 

Jacob was wise, though; he did not allow himself to 
become tied down or responsible for any but the most 
negligible tasks. Now that he had tasted the fruits of 
freedom, he meant to keep part of himself and of his 
time always private and apart for their enjoyment. So 
every day, with no regard for the weather, he explored 
the woods behind the Home, where the gentle silence, 
broken only by the wind and the birds, at once soothed 
and stirred him. At first, because real woods were un- 
familiar to him, Jacob felt oppressed and timid in their 
cool gloom, and the silence seemed heavy and fore- 
boding; the darting of a partridge or a pheasant startled 
him nearly to the point of flight; and the close-grown 
trunks were formal and unfriendly, resentful almost, not 
intimate and full of welcome like the open, sun-drenched 
fields. But as he went back time and time again and 
grew. accustomed to them, he no longer shrank from 
them, for he realized that they were not really formid- 
able, but just dignified; and he began to feel himself 
more of a man in their presence, to grow bigger some- 
how, to be filled with a vigor that was almost daring, 
and with deep unspoken thoughts. 

When he came back in the early evening from his 
rambles, so full was he of what he had seen, and 
especially of what he had felt, that he must seek out 
someone and unburden himself; for this fullness was 
too much to bear alone. And, since there was no one 
nearer to Jacob than Lena, he sought her out and strove 
to unloose upon her the hurting plenty of his heart and 
spirit. But as he opened his lips his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth, and there were no words in his 
brain. A burning radiance seared him inside until it 
seemed to him that everyone must see it in his eyes 
and partake of it there, yet Lena looked at him dully 
as always; and Jacob was helpless and humbled in 
that moment. Then suddenly he took heart, remember- 
ing that, if a man cannot speak, at least he must feel; 
so he sat down beside Lena and took one of her hands 
between both his own and pressed it lightly and 
tenderly. Lena’s eyes widened to a stare. 

‘Jake Gruber, what's the matter with you, then? Why 
now, all of a sudden, this holding my hand?’ She 
drew away from him and laughed a little in her con- 
sternation. 

Jacob passed one hand sheepishly across his eyes. 
‘Ach, I don’t know, Lena, I felt—’ he faltered. 

‘Ja, you felt— well, that was all over a long, long 
time ago!’ She withdrew her hand and stroked it as 
if his touch had soiled it in some way. ‘Now you 
pull yourself together and go upstairs and get me my 
capsules — only don't let her catch you.’ Lena nodded 
slyly in the direction of the matron’s office. 

Jacob rose, glad of this opportunity to escape from 
his wife. ‘Maybe I am getting a little childish,’ he 
thought as he mounted the stairs, but he felt somehow 
that he was only growing wise. 

After that Jacob was careful to restrain his feelings, 
powerful and deep and conflicting though they were, 
for he was by nature shy, and if Lena took the trouble 
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to rebuff him, then he could not bring himself to talk to 
anyone. Sometimes in the past he had confided in Zella 
about little things, but never about anything so big and 
hard and impractical as this, his new joy. She had 
always been kind and understanding at such times, so 
he thought he would try her again. He took her aside 
one day when she came out to the Home to make her 
fortnightly visit. She held his hand all of her own ac- 
cord and that made it easier, so that with her he even 
found he could say something, simple and inadequate 
as it was. As she listened, though, perplexity kept 
growing in her face and she stroked the back of Jacob's 
hand in a way that made him uncomfortable; and after- 
ward, when he had quite finished, she linked his arm 
through hers and took him back into the sun parlor 
where Lena was. 

‘Did you know, Mama,’ she began and there was a 
faint suggestion in her voice of mingled amusement and 
concern that Jacob did not like, ‘did you know we got 
a poet in our family?’ 

And then, in the autumn of the second year of Jacob 
and Lena in the Home for the Aged, Miss Rachel 
came. 


IV 


Miss Rachel Ordway was sixty-seven, and a lady in 
every way. She was one of those people about whom 
others say, ‘She has never had any life of her own, 
you know’ — and it was true; she hadn't. The young- 


est of a large family of handsome and popular brothers 


and sisters, she had been the plain one. She lacked 
even the distinction of ugliness; she was just plain. So 
when her sisters were having their many beaus and 
going to parties and getting married, and when her 
brothers were sowing their wild oats and getting mar- 
ried, too, Miss Rachel sat at home and read aloud to 
her father and mother and did exquisite needlework 
and wrote countless letters and learned to be useful. 

Then, when the last of her brothers and sisters had 
been well married and she was left alone with her 
father and mother in their big house, one day Miss 
Rachel's father went out into the barn and hanged him- 
self. It had taken all he had, and more besides, to 
marry his children so well. From that moment life 
started in to be hard for Miss Rachel, and to become 
increasingly hard every year until she was admitted to 
to the Home for the Aged. To be sure, as long as 
her mother lived—and she lived almost forty years 
after her husband's death — they managed to get along 
simply and frugally on some money her mother had of 
her own and on what they were able to realize from 
the sale of the big house and on the contributions 
made from time to time by the married children. Soon, 
however, some of them began to see that they had not 
married so well after all, and they could spare very 
little; and then some of them died and their families 
forgot all about Miss Rachel and her mother; so that 
when at last Miss Rachel's mother died, Miss Rachel 
was quite relieved, because for a long time she had 
seen poverty coming. She found herself some employ- 
ment as housekeeper for an old man who had! no one 


in the world. Miss Rachel was quite happy and con- 
tent in her new life, but before long her old man had 
to die, too, leaving all his money to the Odd Fellows.. 

When Miss Rachel looked for another job, she could 
not find one because everyone thought she was too old 
to be able to work any more. That hurt Miss Rachel, 
because she had never before thought of herself as 
old and because she was strong and willing and gay 
in her mind. Her brothers were all dead now, and only 
her oldest sister, who lived in Seattle, was left, but 
she was hard pressed, too, and thinking seriously of 
going into a Home. So Miss Rachel looked helplessly 
about her, struggling the while against defeat, until at 
last she made herself recognize her predicament and 
gave in and placed her application at the Home for 
the Aged. Fortunately for her, there was a vacancy 
almost at once, and in the autumn, feeling low and 
humbled in spirit, she entered. 

Miss Rachel was not very enthusiastic about her new 
life in the Home. Most of all, she did not like the 
inactivity of it. If she could only have been the matron 
with something to do all the time, it would have been 
very well, but the enforced leisure of the women in- 
mates irked her, lady though she was. Leisure was a 
worthy and desirable thing — Miss Rachel had always 
conceded that; but it was what you were able to do 
with it that mattered most, and the facilities of the 
Home for indulging Miss Rachel's conception of leisurely 
privileges were inadequate. Of course, she could read 
and take short walks and listen sometimes to good music 
over the radio, but she had no one to talk to, and talk- 
ing, according to Miss Rachel,—really talking and 
saying something, — was more valuable than anything 
in the world. And there was no one at the Home who 
was equal to her kind of talking, Miss Rachel admitted 
frankly, not even the matron. 

In short, Miss Rachel was a snob, — she had owned 
up to that long before,— but she was not the kind of 
snob who consciously condescended to people or snub- 
bed them. On the contrary, those who were not her 
equals liked her immensely, and in their dealings with 
her they had always found her generous and consider- 
ate and friendly. The trouble was that all the inmates 
of the Home seemed to Miss Rachel to fall far short of 
her standards, so that anything more than mere ac- 
quaintance with them bored her; and, since she had no 
work to do, she was lonely. 


Vv 


Because the Home had been but recently founded 
and, owing to inadequate means, had not yet been 
completely furnished, its inmates had been permitted to 
bring in with them a few of their choicer pieces of 
furniture that would help in outfitting the living rooms. 
The Overseers preferred to have only the more practical 
pieces, like comfortable chairs and sofas and tables and 
bookcases, but occasionally a concession was made to 
sentiment and something quite useless and only dec- 
orative was allowed to come in. It was just such a 
concession that permitted Miss Rachel to bring with her 
an exquisite old music box, together with more than 





half a hundred perforated metal disks. Miss Rachel 
prized it highly, for it had been in her family as long 
as she could remember and its clear thin music had 
always been associated in her heart with the gay things 
out of the past. 

The music box did not arrive from the storehouse in 
the city until several weeks after Miss Rachel had 
come to the Home to live, and on the evening after it 
had been permanently installed in one corner of the 
main living room all the inmates came in after supper 
and examined it. Miss Rachel stood modestly by and 
watched them and listened to their admiring comments, 
and most of them were admiring, for the music box 
was a very beautiful piece of craftsmanship. 

At last someone among them looked up and asked 
Miss Rachel if she wouldn't play something for them, 
so she came forward and looked through the disks 
and chose ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube.’ 

As the delicate peal of the music shot out and across 
the room and then unfolded itself like a silver fan, 
everyone sat down and listened self-consciously. Miss 
Rachel remained standing in front of the music box; her 
small figure swayed a little with the lift of the waltz 
melody, and at the corners of her demure mouth was 
a smile just beginning.. 

Thus a few minutes passed, and then, starting out of 
her reverie, Miss Rachel turned round and looked at the 
faces of those who were seated. At sight of their deep, 
serious listening, her lips parted and she broke out in 
a bright, unconscious laugh. 

‘But this is a gay piece!’ she cried in her young voice. 
‘It's meant for dancing!’ 

The encircling faces were startled and embarrassed. 
One of the women stirred uneasily and exchanged a 
meaning glance with Lena Gruber. 

‘Did you hear me?’ cried Miss Rachel, and her eyes 
were shining. ‘Dancing! Surely someone here can siill 
dance.’ 

Now all of them shifted in their chairs, and someone 
coughed, and an old man cleared his throat, and Lena 
looked at Jacob. 

‘My husband, here,’ she began, and looked back 
at Miss Rachel, ‘he was a good waltzer once.’ 

Miss Rachel darted forward and seized Jacob’s hand 
and pulled him up out of his deep chair. 

‘Then he must dance with me!’ She spoke excitedly, 
and then, remembering herself, lowered her voice and 
turned toward Lena: “Or with you, perhaps — yes?’ 

“With me?’ Lena threw back her head and laughed 
ironically. ‘One step only and I would be dead stand- 
ing up! With me —dach jal’—and she laughed 
again. 

Jacob was half standing and half sitting, and his 
face was twisted and red with shame. He kept his 
eyes lowered. 

‘Ach, Jake, go on!' urged Lena, bending forward. 
‘Go dance with the lady — you say always you are so 
young!’ 

Someone applauded and Jacob looked up at Miss 
Rachel; there was something in her eyes that almost 
frightened him, it was so desperate. So pleading, too, 
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and yet so imperious that without knowing quite what 
was happening he stood up very straight and put one 
arm deliberately around Miss Rachel's waist and took 
her hand firmly and began to dance. 


VI 


A few days later Miss Rachel, muffled to the ears 
in an old mackintosh, was taking what she called her 
‘constitutional’ along the broad verandah of the Home 
when Jacob came out, also muffled up, for his daily 
walk in the woods. They greeted each other pleasantly 
and Jacob started down the steps toward the side lawn. 

‘Off for a walk, too, are you?’ Miss Rachel called 
out after him. 

Jacob turned and stood still and nodded. ‘Ja, I go 
every afternoon to the woods.’ He paused, and added 
wistfully, ‘It's nice in there.’ 

‘It must be,’ sighed Miss Rachel ‘Now especially, 
with the leaves turned. I wish I might walk there, 
instead of back and forth and back and forth across 
this porch.’ 

To Jacob there was something almost desperate again 
about Miss Rachel] when she said ‘back and forth and 
back and forth;’ he dug his hands deep into his pockets 
and studied the toe of one of his heavy shoes. 

‘Well,’ began Jacob shyly, ‘why don’t you?’ 

‘Oh-h, I'm not used to the woods, laughed Miss Rachel, 
and I guess I’m afraid I might get lost — or something.’ 

Jacob looked up at her intently. ‘I don’t think it, Miss 
Rachel, I don't think you would get lost, but —but if 
you are afraid at first, you— ‘Jacob hesitated and 
then blurted out, ‘You could come along with me.’ 

Now it was Miss Rachel who thrust her hands deep 
into her pockets and surveyed her stout high-laced 
shoes; then she looked at the windows of the main 
living room where all the old ladies were sitting and 
being dull. 

‘Thank you,’ she announced decisively, and followed 
Jacob down the steps. ‘I will.’ 

If the woods had been an exciting experience for 
Jacob before, alone by himself, now with someone be- 
side him— and someone who was a little timid and 
unsure of herself — they were doubly so. But they were 
exciting now in a different way. No longer did their 
silent dignity rush in and seem to submerge him, for 
now, somehow, he was not just taking in but giving 
out, too. It was as if the woods spoke to him in a 
new and strange language that he had learned a little 
of and so could translate in part. No longer was his 
fullness more than a pleasant hurt inside him, and his 
joy was deeper than ever before. 

For Miss Rachel, trying gallantly to keep pace with 
Jacob’s unconsciously long steps, this first real walk 
was a mingled experience. As with Jacob in the 
beginning, real woods like these were something new 
and unfamiliar and vaguely terrifying; they were some- 
thing to live up to, no matter how grand a person you 
might be, and these many isolated years Miss Rachel 
had found little enough to live up to. She saw now that 
it had been demoralizing not to have enough things and 
people to live up to, that it had, all unawares, slack- 
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ened her standards and altered her sense of values. 
She wondered why it was that, as she and Jacob 
penetrated more deeply into the still dusk of the crowded 
trees, she felt an urgent desire that was almost panic 
to turn back; and she wondered, too, why it was that, 
remembered from the depths of these lonely clearings, 
the Home and its unexciting life seemed desirable and 
inviting. And then, because Miss Rachel never shirked 
thinking things out for herself, she came by her own 
reasoning and knowing to the truth: that life behind her 
at the Home was easy and effortless, and therefore 
boring; while here, to understand and grasp this splen- 
did mystery took hard work — hard work of the muscles 
and of the mind, of the striving spirit and of the heart. 

They had come in their swift walking to a fallen log 
across the path, and Jacob turned to help Miss Rachel 
over it. She lifted her small face upward to him ques- 
tioningly, — Miss Rachel had forgotten about being 
helped, it had been so long since those days, — and 
her seamy cheeks were flushed and her lips parted 
from her hard breathing. Jacob, perceiving her tired- 
ness, stayed her with a gentle gesture from mounting the 
log. and motioned her to sit down upon it instead; his 
eyes were guilty and smiling. 

‘Ach, Miss Rachel, I quess maybe I walk you too 
fast, heh?’ 

Jacob lowered his glance and looked apologetic. 

Miss Rachel laughed and tried to catch her breath 
to reply. 

‘No, Mr. Gruber, no—honestly you don't!’ gasped 
Miss Rachel, and her eyes filled with tears and she 
buried her face in her hands and began to cry. 

Jacob’s eyes widened with concern, and he sat down 
beside her. ‘Ach, what have I done, Miss Rachel, 
what have I done!’ Jacob was close to crying him- 
self. ‘Why—why didn't you say something to me, 
why — ?’ Speechless, he groped for one of Miss Rachel's 
hands and struggled with the glove on it, and when at 
last he had got it off, he stroked the back of her hand 
with feeling. 

Miss Rachel stifled her crying then and pressed 
Jacob's hand hard and looked at him through her tears. 
‘I— I'm sorry, Mr. Gruber,’ she sobbed ‘I guess I felt —’ 

‘Ja, ja, I know,’ said Jacob kindly, and he could not 
take his hand away. ‘I, too, I feel sometimes alone.’ 

After a little while, when Miss Rachel had dried her 
eyes with her free hand, they went silently back, and 
all the way to the edge of the woods they held each 
to the other’s hand and were afraid. 

‘You come maybe to-morrow again?’ asked Jacob 
hesitantly as he took his leave of Miss Rachel te go to 
the barn and help with the milking. 

Miss Rachel nodded her head quickly without looking 
at him and buried her chin deep in her coat, then 
walked swiftly back toward the Home—and Jacob 
knew she was crying again. 


VII 


The next afternoon Jacob sat a long time in his 
room before changing into his warm clothes and heavy 
shoes; he was perplexed and worried. He was per- 


plexed because he could not make up his mind whether 
these new and unaccustomed complications that had 
come into his still, uneventful way of life were real and 
trustworthy or whether they were, as Lena and Zella 
doubtless thought, only the indications of approaching 
senility. He was worried because, now that Miss 
Rachel had come to participate in them, they must of 
necessity become graver by reason of their tangibility. 
Deep within himself, however, there was an unwaver- 
ing conviction of the essential rightness of what was 
going on, and that now, late as it was, the pattem 
of his fulfillment was being accomplished; but could 
he ever convince those others to whom this fullness 
had never revealed itself? Jacob was doubtful, and 
he had to acknowledge that, in the eyes of all save 
Miss Rachel, so long as he continued in this new and 
hard process of realizing dignity and selfhood he must 
always seem a sentimental dotard, and that this new- 
found, swift-grown understanding between another and 
himself — and that other a woman —must remain for 
the rest of his small world a secret. But secrets, to 
Jacob's way of thinking, had no place in truth. 

The walk that afternoon was quiet and slow and 
friendly, so far removed from the memory even of 
yesterday that Jacob began to wonder whether his 
ponderous worry and perplexity had not been un- 
necessary. He and Miss Rachel were just one old man 
and one old woman out of several who just happened 
to enjoy a walk in the woods of an afternoon, and 
who, instead of going each alone, had availed them- 
selves of the comfort and conversation of each other's 
company. That thought was a relief to Jacob, yet it 
made him feel empty, too, and aimless. 

When they reached the fallen log, it was Miss Rachel 
who detained Jacob and indicated that he should sit 
down. They sat in silence for many minutes, one at 
each end of the log, looking before them with quiet 
eyes; presently Miss Rachel turned and looked kindly 
toward Jacob. 

‘Mr. Gruber,’ she began in a clear low voice, ‘I’ve 
done a lot of thinking since yesterday.’ 

Jacob, without looking at her, nodded his head 
slowly. 

‘Maybe because I cried yesterday you thought I was 
unhappy. ... Well, I wasn't. I cried really because 
I was happier than I can ever remember.’ Miss Rachel 
looked down at her gloves and was silent for a little. 
‘I found something yesterday that I looked for long ago, 
and because | couldn't find it then I thought it didn’t 
exist, so I guess I just forgot about it. Of course, some- 
where inside of me, way down deep, I still must have 
known that it did, but so many years went by that I 
seemed to myself past the time for finding it, and I 
suppose I stopped looking. It was not unhappiness, Mr. 
Gruber, that made me cry yesterday; it was the shock 
of finding something.’ Miss Rachel laughed a little. ‘I 
don't say it very well, I know, but do you understand 
me a little, Mr. Gruber?’ 

For answer Jacob looked full at Miss Rachel and 
smiled, and his face was lined with worry again, but 
his emptiness was filled. 





‘Because I've found it now, and because,’ — Miss 
Rachel hesitated, — ‘well, because we haven't either 
of us got such a long time left to enjoy it, I for my 
part don't mean to give it up!’ Miss Rachel tossed her 
head, and her thin pink nostrils fluttered with the 
quickness of her breathing. 

‘I, too, I don’t give it up, Miss Rachel!’ Jacob rose 
excitedly and came over to where Miss Rachel was 
sitting. 

‘Only we have to be careful, Mr. Gruber,’ said Miss 
Rachel, ‘or there is bound to be talk, especially with 
your wife here.’ 

Jacob shook his head and frowned. 

‘I know,’ Miss Rachel answered his unspoken ob- 
jection, ‘there should n't be, of course, but all the wide 
world lies between “should” and “‘is.”’’ 

‘But, Miss Rachel,’ pleaded Jacob, ‘where can we go, 
what can we do?’ 

Miss Rachel looked up at Jacob in his helplessness. 

‘But I said, didn't I, that I'd done a lot of thinking 
since yesterday?’ She took his hand and drew him 
down beside her. ‘Now you know as well as I! do, 
Mr. Gruber, that these woods would stand a lot of 
cleaning up.’ Miss Rachel's voice was businesslike and 
full of energy. ‘It wouldn't be a bad idea, either, to 
thin out some of these paths and maybe cut through 
a few new ones—you know, just in case there is 
somebody who likes to walk and still can.’ Miss Rachel 
winked mischievously at Jacob. ‘Well, you're the man 
to do it, aren't you? And surely no one will stop 
you. Isn't the matron and aren't the Overseers always 
crowing over "Mr. Gruber’s improvements’’?’ 

‘But, Miss Rachel,’ asked Jacob dubiously, ‘where do 
you come in?’ 

Miss Rachel laughed in her warm feeling. 

"You may know the woods, Mr. Gruber, but you don't 
know people very well, I'm afraid. Why, I can still 
go walking, can't I? Sometimes I will walk in the 
open and sometimes I will walk in the woods — but 
mostly in the woods, of course, because there is more 
shelter here and it is easier going and, oh, for ever so 
many reasons.’ Miss Rachel looked meaningly at Jacob. 
‘But you will be hard at work, so that people cannot 
find nearly so much to talk about, can they, now?’ 

Jacob's eyes were shining; already he was making 
plans. 

‘And then,’ Miss Rachel went on, ‘if I felt up to it, 
I might help you a little now and then— you know, 
gathering up the fagots and the lighter stuff.’ 

Jacob nodded his head vigorously. ‘Ja, I know, I see 
now!’ He took Miss Rachel's hand and looked intently 
into her eyes. ‘It makes no matter what we are doing 
— it is only so we are not always alone.’ 

Miss Rachel bit her lip and pressed Jacob's big hand 
with her small one. ‘We'd better go back,’ she said 
rising, ‘or maybe I might cry again.’ 


VIII 
The long winter passed swiftly. The work in the 
woods went all too fast and the walks in the woods 
were all too few for Miss Rachel and Jacob, but they 
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lived richly in their activity and were wise to know 
their joy with no thought for its lasting. And when at 
last the spring came, Miss Rachel and Jacob had 
shaken off the long, lonely past and had closed their 
eyes tight against what was bound to come too soon; 
the present was all they could manage. Jacob thought 
now of Lena and her crotchets as of a child long and 
irretrievably spoiled, and treated her kindly, and Miss 
Rachel had become the best-loved inmate in the Home 
for the Aged, for everyone felt in her presence that he 
was more than he really was. And then the shadow 
of spring advanced upon this joy. 

‘I don't like to say it,’ said Jacob one day to Miss 
Rachel as they stood together feeding a great bonfire 
of fagots and dead leaves, ‘I don’t like even to think 
it, Miss Rachel—but soon it must be all over, no? 
Then comes the planting and the farmer, — he will need 
me,—and all summer we can have no fires—' He 
trailed off. 

Miss Rachel did not reply, but stood looking into the 
heart of the flames. 

Then, early in March, Miss Rachel had word that 
her sister in Seattle had died. All winter she had been 
on the waiting list of the Eastern Star Home, but there 
were no vacancies in all that time and she had been 
twelfth on the list. Miss Rachel was shocked by the 
news of her sister's death and kept to her room for 
many days, her mind and heart filled with unexpected 
memories. Jacob was lonely again in her absence 
and cut off, and his work went slowly, for he, too, was 
remembering and the years seemed long and too many. 
Then the joyous winter seemed only a dream in the 
long sleep of living, and about him the world was as 
before, full of a sameness. 

Late one afternoon, a fortnight after Miss Rachel had 
had her sad news, she came again to Jacob in the 
woods, where in these last days he was reluctantly 
making an end of his work. Because of the dusk and 
the quietness of her step on the spongy earth Jacob 
did not know she was there until he saw the firelight 
on her shoes. Startled at first, he looked up at her 
in surprise, and then, when he saw who it was, a 
gentleness overspread his features and there was joy 
in his eyes. In her hand Miss Rachel fluttered a letter, 
and she seemed nervous and out of breath. 

"Miss Rachel!’ Jacob rose from stooping over the fire 
and could say nothing more for the happiness in his 
heart. 

Miss Rachel clutched his arm and looked anxiously 
about as if someone might have followed her, and 
when she spoke her voice was almost a hoarse whisper. 

‘Jacob,’ — in her excitement and for the first time she 
called him that,— ‘Jacob, here—this letter!’ Miss 
Rachel found it difficult to speak coherently. ‘It is 
from my sister's lawyer—in Seattle. She left me ten 
thousand dollars!’ 

For a long minute Jacob looked at the letter in Miss 
Rachel's hand and then reached for it and opened it 
slowly and stooped again over the fire to read it. When 
he had finished, he refolded it carefully and handed it 
back without taking his eyes from the crackling fagots 
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and the smouldering leaves. In the firelight his brown 
beaten face was stunned, and above him stood Miss 
Rachel, motionless and pale; and their hearts were filled 
with the same wonder. 

A few nights later, after Lena was in bed and Jacob 
had put out the light, Jacob sat down on the edge of 
Lena's bed for a few moments before getting into bed 
himself. 

‘Lena,’ he began, and the darkness gave him daring, 
‘what woud you do if I died, what?’ 

Lena heaved her great bulk on to one elbow. ‘Ach, 
Jake, what next? It's you what better go and see a 
doctor!’ 

Jacob chuckled. ‘No, Lena, honest now — how would 
you feel?’ 

Lena lay down again; she had a cramp in her arm. 
‘Well, Hanswurst, how should I feel, what should I do?’ 
She drew the covers up around the back of her neck 
and burrowed her head deeper into her pillow. ‘I feel 
bad for a while and then I forget and get over it— 
what else, then?’ 

Jacob was silent for a moment. ‘And wouldn't you 
ever remember again, Lena?’ he asked finally. 

‘Not so like you mean,’ said Lena firmly, turning her 
head a little toward Jacob. ‘That only makes it hard 
all over again. Now go to bed and stop your foolish- 
ness or you have to get me a sleeping pill!’ 

Jacob got up then and climbed slowly into bed, but 
he did not go to sleep for a long time. 

Ix 

The north-bound express roared through the warm 
spring night, and in the day coach Jacob turned to Miss 
Rachel, who was peering out of the window. He held 
a thick nickle-plated watch in one hand. 

‘About an hour now, then we cross the border,’ he 
announced cheerfully. 

Miss Rachel looked at the watch and spoke barely 
above a whisper. Oh, Jacob, I’m so afraid,’ she began 
for the hundredth time. ‘What if they find us?’ 

‘Well, and what of it?’ Jacob made his calm reply. 
"We are in Canada; they can’t make us come back — 
I don't think it.’ He hastened then to reassure her: 
‘Anyway, they don’t make us; it would be too hard for 
everybody.’ 

‘But your wife, Jacob?’ 

Jacob smiled quietly. ‘Ach, Lena, she makes no 
fuss—this gives her only an excuse to take more 
medicines!’ 

They sat for a time in silence, Jacob and Miss Rachel, 
full of plans and sometimes a little afraid. 

"We can live a long time on ten thousand dollars, 
can't we, Jacob?’ asked Miss Rachel finally. 

Jacob nodded his head confidently. ‘And what you 
think, Rachel?’ he asked, adding proudly, ‘You think I 
can't still earn a little?’ 

Miss Rachel smiled gently up at him and looked out 
of the window again. She could see nothing but 
dark shapes and a light now and then, but she did 
it because she was sure then that they were moving 
and on their way. After a time she heard Jacob 
chuckling to himself and she turned to him. 


‘What is it, Jacob?’ she asked softly. 

‘l was thinking,’ Jacob answered gayly, ‘how our 
names, yours and mine, Jacob and Rachel—they are 
like in the Bible, no?’ 

Miss Rachel blinked and cocked her head. ‘So they 
are!’ 


‘Only that Jacob, he had it easy; only fourteen years 
he had to wait for his Rachel. . . . But this one here,’ 
he patted his chest, ‘ha waited longer, no?’ 
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This story of Mr. Paul Hoffman should stand out 
vividly, and long be remembered by all those who read 
it. Its distinctive charm probably lies in the fact that 
the author has created two wholesome and most lov- 
able characters. Jacob Gruber immediately wins the 
reader's interest and holds it from the first page. 

In the narrative opening of the story, the author 
sets forth the story’s problem and at the same time 
gives a picture of his characters. Observe that he 
employs narrative description no more than necessary 
to achieve his purpose; he does not simply “tell” us 
about the people who are to carry on the story, but 
he gives us an intimate picture of them by placing 
them before us and having them act out a scene. In 
Part I of the story, the characters of Lena and Jacob 
are disclosed by what they say, the way they say it, 
and by revealing mannerisms pictured in a deft and 
restrained style. There is just enough suspense estab- 
lished in Part I to arouse the reader's interest and 
encourage him to go on with the story. 

The transition between Part I and Part II is ac- 
complished without unnecessary detail and without the 
author’s apology for abruptness. A less gifted person 
than Mr. Hoffman might have tried gradually to work 
from one scene to the other. 

As the story further progresses, sympathy is built up 
for Jacob and a definite dislike for Lena. Notice how 
the author accomplishes this. We like Jacob because 
of the things he does, the things we actually see him 
do—not because Mr. Hoffman has “told” us to like 
him. And we lose patience with Lena for the same 
reasons. When Miss Rachel is brought into the story, 
the author employs a similar technique in making her 
a likable character. 

The theme of this story contradicts conventional 
ethics, but the author has completely justified Jacob's 
and Miss Rachel's actions. He has denied both these 
characters any definite happiness in their earlier lives; 
he has made Miss Rachel a person who has been very 
much alone and in need of human sympathy; he has 
made Jacob completely misunderstood by his wife and 
family. And he has further substantiated Jacob's deci- 
sion by the last scene between Jacob and Lena, in which 
Lena makes it plain by her attitude that Jacob doesn't 
mean a great deal to her and she could get along just 
as well without him. The reader is therefore only too 
glad that Jacob takes the course he does. 

To test the smoothness of the style of “Late Love” 
and the beauty of its poetic quality, read it aloud. It 
is a story that any one should be proud to have written. 





Ten Points of the Fiction Pattern 


By TRENTWELL MASON WHITE 
3 (B). 


ODAY is no day to write. It's the last 

of a bright and brave July. You discover 
me stuffed far back into a rocking-chair with 
my feet roosted high up on the piazza rail- 
ing. I'm trying to do two things at once: 
write my article and resist the lure of that 
ruffled rug of blue which is the ocean not 
far beyond my doorstep. Cape Cod is a 
pleasant place to summer. Pleasant for 
writers. Pleasant for those who wish to be 
writers. Pleasant for those who know better 
than to try to be writers. 

The wind seems here always to be blow- 
ing hard or gently. It's turning the leaves 
up pale against the trees and puffing the 
seagulls’ feathers inside out. Except for a 
casual car or two bumbling dustily down the 
soft dirt road which divides me from the 
ocean nothing breaks in upon the lively 
silence of the thin, high insect symphony 
and the birds and the piping breeze. 

From my piazza I can look along the 
golden crescent of the beach to a small and 
rocky headland some miles to the north. Its 
sides are yellow-streaked with sand and on 
its crown and shoulders is a dark-green 
growth of scrub. The sea has gnawed quite 
patiently at this cliff. It has managed to 
undermine and tumble down great boulders 
to the shore. And this done, to drag them 
farther still a dozen rods toward open water 
there to form them in a broken, crooked 
finger pointing out to the far horizon. Now, 
under the afternoon sun, the headland is a 
thing of rugged and singular beauty, quite 
save for the mew of wheeling gulls and the 
chitter of darting swallows. So now it is, 
and so thoroughout the long and drowsy 
summer. 

But in winter it’s another thing. Then when 
the cannonading surf fights furiously up the 
steeps and sometimes gains the top a hund- 
ted feet above, it's as a grim, embattled 
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ancient standing the onslaughts of huge 
sheets of shore ice tossed like driftwood to 
the summit to batter down the naked scrub 
and brush. Then my headland achieves a 
character of sullen majesty and shoulders 
its way up into the low-hung clouds of 
winter with a kind of awful and determined 
desperation. 

The night storms are the worst. And it 
was during one of these not many years 
ago that a passenger ship was blown off 
its course and toward the headland for all 
its skilful maneuvering. It had crept inside 
the horn of the Cape to escape the buffeting 
of a tempest in the open ocean, when a sud- 
den blast of the gale drove it broadside 
into the hidden reef just beyond the crooked 
finger of the headland boulders. On the 
rocks it crashed five hundred yards from 
shore with the waves lifting far above the 
cliff. There the ship lay with its stern at a 
crazy angle and the passengers within wait- 
ing for the combers to pound the hull to bits. 
The life-boats, loosed from their davits, had 
been crushed like matchsticks before they 
could swing free. And clear it was that the 
pumps could not much longer hold against 
the growing gape in the keel. 

Just around the headland not many rods 
away was a coastguard station. The men 
there had observed the ship in her plight 
and had tried to send their cutters out to take 
off the passengers and crew. But the first 
boat had capsized almost before it cleared 
the shore, and the next, badly sprung by ice 
and smashing waves, turned back, its men 
declaring that no craft or human could live 
through the horror of that hurricaine to reach 
the ship and offer any aid. The only hope 
left was that the ship might hold together 
until the storm abated. . . 

And how does all this concern the article I 
am supposed to be doing? Let me tell you. 
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It illustrates—or will, when I have con- 
cluded — the essential elements of the short 
story plot which may develop according to 
my discussion in last month's issue of The 
Writer. Let us examine what we have so far 
and then go on. To begin with we are faced 
with a struggle —a struggle between man 
and nature. The purpose, immediately ob- 
vious, is: To prove that man’s skill and, per- 
haps, heroism can sometimes triumph over 
the challenge of nature. A triangular plan 
is evident: the ship with its passengers re- 
presents the element endangered and which 
must be saved; next the storm which is the 
opposing force, the element creating the 
threat; and third,the group on the beach 
which by now is composed not only of the 
coast guard but also of the inhabitants of 
nearby cottages and others. This is the ele- 
ment which will perhaps give the solution or 
conclusion to the purpose. 

Yet patently there is nothing new or parti- 
cularly interesting in this situation. Above 
all it is dreadfully impersonal. No names 
have been mentioned. The reader simply 
wonders how the rather ordinary — though 
admittedly desperate — affair can be brought 
off without too much bother or hocus-pocus. 
An academic, almost scientific interest is the 
only one which so far can be appealed to. 

But stay! Behind the shoulders of the 
headland where they dip down into a broad 
meadow, thence to a fringe of woodland 
screening the main road and civilization, is 
a tiny white cottage lived in by a carpenter, 
a young man, twenty-five or so, lean and 
tough, browned by the Cape sun almost to 
the hue of a Portygee. He has been living 
there alone of late, what with his wife at a 
hospital in Boston having their first baby. 
That was expensive but he wanted her to 
have the best in care and attention. And 
when she and the baby were able to travel 
again, they were coming home on one of 
the Cape steamers — by boat, as good Cape 
Codders should. 

That night, the night they were expected, 
he had gone to meet them at the wharf a 
dozen miles along and down the Cape. He 


drove the rattling flivver through a growing 


blizzard to the dock there only to get the 
report that the ship had decided not to try 
for port but to attempt to ride the gale out 
in the calmer water of a little bay near home. 
A little bay just inside the headland. The 
storm whipped up great drifts across the road 
as he returned shivering and worried, to get 
a bite to eat in the lonely little cottage, then 
plod over through the high-piled snow to the 
coastguard station. The great searchlights 
were already playing through snow-curtain 
upon the ship stranded and helpless on the 
reef. Now as he came to the edge of the 
beach he saw the second cutter turn back 
in despair and fight its way to shore. 

"No use,” they said. ‘No man alive can 
make that ship tonight.” 

He saw the whole thing at a glance. 

But somebody must! His wife and little 
boy were on that boat. They must be 
brought ashore before the craft split wide 
upon the reef and those aboard were lost. 
His baby and his wife! He clutched the sea- 
sprayed shoulders of the dripping coast 
guard chief. Somebody must, or else. . . 
Under the glare of searchlights and the flicker 
of oil torches, those gathered on the beach 
saw the carpenter, after a futile last appeal, 
turn about and race along and up the ice- 
fringed shore to a little snowy inlet where 
was moored a dory that he used for lobster- 
ing during his idle hours. They guessed 
his plan and ran to stop him. But before 
they could come up he had shoved off into 
the lashing gale to battle with the chop and 
surge of reezing surf... 

The tale continues with a truth that sounds 
like fiction. He reached the ship by some 
amazing miracle, took off his wife and little 
child, and getting them to shore and in safe 
hands, he turned and—piling Pelion on 
Ossa— went back to save the others — 
passengers and crew. At his heroic chal- 
lenge the coast guard took heart and under 
his direction put out into the storm and 
rescued all the rest. And in the tiny cottage 
just blow the shouldres of the headland a 
tired country carpenter rejoiced that night 
with his wife and little son... 

Now the tale is done and we will look back 
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to see how a real life incident can accident- 
ally parallel the fiction pattern. The story, 
you will notice, suddenly achieves a per- 
sonal, an important meaning when the car- 
penter appears. The general purpose be- 
comes specific when it is learned that his 
wife and child are aboard. Although I 
purposely briefed the narrative at its most 
important point—that of the carpenter's 
struggle with the sea and of his triumph — 
it should have been clear before and after 
that that to solve the major difficulty, the 
carpenter had to deal with many minor ones. 
At the outset, the blizzard was a hindrance. 
Then the coastguard offered yet another. And 
when his last appeal proved useless, a 
thousand obstacles beset his trail through icy 
combers to the ship and to return. 

You have read in this magazine and in 
books on writing that the obstacle or hindr- 
ance provides the only real interest, chal- 
lenge, and suspense to fiction. It is obvious 
that this is true. The major triumph is com- 
posed of minor obstacles which must be 
overcome, one at a time, and patiently, until 
the whole is wiped away. The problem 
which concerns most beginning writers is 
how to determine the number of obstacles 
for a given story. It would be ridiculous for 
me to attempt to fix the number of these ele- 
ments which create crisis peaks throughout 
the yarn, but I do know this, and you may 
have information for what it’s worth, that 
out of one hundred and sixty-six short 
stories which I have read simply for the 
purpose of analysis the following facts ap- 
peared: out of one hundred of these yarns 
of six thousand words each, each averaged 
eight to ten fairly important minor obstacles 
and solutions—or in other words minor 
narrative problems; out of thirty-eight more 
stories of four to five thousand words each, 
each averaged six to seven problems; and of 
the remaining tales, which were short-shorts, 
mainly, each averaged nearly four minor 
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problems. It is evident enough without such 
detailed scrutiny that the briefer the story, 
the fewer the problems. I think it is unwise, 
however, to check your yarn by the above 
figures except for minimums. No story, un- 
less it be handled by an expert, yields a 
very great interest for the reader of popular 
fiction if it has any fewer obstacles in its 
construction than those indicated above. It 
may, on the contrary, have double the num- 
ber and be extraordinarily good if the minor 
problems units are properly integrated, tested 
for individual purpose, and reduced slightly 
in length. 

Minor problems, I have said in a previous 
article, are like links in a chain. One end 
of the chain — the beginning of the yam — 
should be so firmly moored to purpose that 
when it is raised, as it must be on an upward 
curve of increasing interest, it can be pulled 
taut by the intensity of incident or pace or 
style and not come loose. Then when it is 
properly hooked in, at its upper end, to the 
big moment, the solution, the “wow!” —as 
Hemingway calls it— it will form an acute 
angle with the horizontal or unproblematized 
narrative line. I visualize it often another 
way — this mounting curve of integrated 
interest units. I see it as a flight of stairs: 
each step to be taken is a problem; each 
step gained, a solution. Each step must be 
a bit more difficult than the last; each must 
leave the reader at a giddier height. Some- 
thing — call it the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment— spurs him on behind; something — 
which is the exciting and unpredictable re- 
ward at the top — beckoning him on and up. 
That is the rising line of interest in the con- 
ventional short story. Never a dull moment. 
Never an implausible solution. Up! Up! and 
at’em! Lift! Look up! Surge up! The writer 
must build into his story that swiftly-moving 
sweep of mounting interest or he'll never 
long or successfully write for an excitement- 
eating public of readers. 








ONG distinguished and distinctive from 
other magazines because of its sketches 
of successful and unusual persons and its 
editorial policy of ‘victory for the individual,” 
The American Magazine has recently, under 
the editorship of Sumner S. Blossom, made 
some important changes in its policies. 

“After a good deal of investigation among 
our readers,”’ a member of the staff explains, 
“we have arrived at the conclusion that most 
of them are more vitally interested in authori- 
tative interpretations of present day condi- 
tions and what these mean to them than in 
ordinary success stories. This does not mean 
that we will not use personality articles in 
the magazine. We will continue to use them. 
But strictly personal success is not so im- 
portant today as the successful idea, plan, 
or achievement that makes for the greater 
good of the many. With the new social 
order rapidly taking shape, we look for 
articles that give a broader point of view than 
that of a single career article. 

“We plan to run many informative and 
interesting articles on national affairs and 
problems, but brought down so that the in- 
dividual reader can see and feel where they 
touch his life; we shall also generously in- 
terlard personality articles throughout the 
book, but these will not emphasize success; 
rather will they tend to introduce to the 
readers people, known and unknown, who 
by virtue of their achievement, position, or 
striking individuality are well worth meet- 
ing.” 

The fiction policy of the magazine is very 
much what it has been for years — the maga- 
zine is interested in “almost any outstand- 
ingly good story.” There are, of course, 


certain things in which the periodical is 
interested besides excellency in writing. 
“Our stories must be clean in subject 





“THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE”.ADOPTS A NEW 
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matter and treatment,” one of the editors has 
explained. ‘We prefer American characters 
against an American background. Occasion- 
ally, however, we buy fiction in which the 
principal characters are Americans living 
in other countries or traveling abroad. While 
we have no objection to a certain degree of 
sophistication, we prefer stories that concern 
themselves with the lives of simple, every- 
day folks. In other words, we want stories 
that have a universal appeal. We don't 
insist upon stories with a happy ending, but 
we do insist upon fiction that is not morbid 
and unnecessarily depressing. We are 
always in the market for young love stories 
done with freshness and spontaneity. We 
also buy a good many stories that deal with 
young married people and their problems. 
While we occasionally publish stories about 
older people, we prefer to put the emphasis 
on youth.” 

The American Magazine is interested, 
moreover, in romance and adventure and 
“Plenty of action.” ‘We want real fiction — 
not incidents or character studies,” accord- 
ing to the editors. ‘Above all, we want 
stories that have genuine feeling — stories 
that move the reader. By this, we do not 
mean merely sentimental stories, but rather 
those that grow out of some deep inner con- 
viction or emotion of the writer.” 

Although there have been changes in the 
editorial policy, including those just men- 
tioned, The American Magazine of today is 
very largely the publication that was model- 
ed by the late John M. Siddall, who acquired 
the editorship two decades ago. 

Siddall was once asked to describe briefly 
the policy of his magazine. “Victory!” he 
is reported to have exclaimed in reply. 
Victory for the individual over the odds that 
beset him. There are all kinds of odds,” 















Siddall explained, "sickness, lack of educa- 
tion, or opportunity, or money; unfortunate 
environment, bad habits, absurd weakness, 
every sort of mental, physical, and spiritual 
barrier. What we do in the magazine is to 
stand at the hard places in the road and 
cry, ‘You can come through; you can winl’” 

Mr. Siddall, as editor of the American, 
always stressed the importance of present- 
ing a subject so that readers would see its 
application to themselves and their own 
affairs. In this connection, he once wrote: 

“One thing only interests all human be- 
ings, himself. There you have the gist of 
the matter. No prescription can beat it — 
if you want to know how to get at people 
and grip their attention. 

“Every human being likes to see himself 
in reading matter —just as he likes to see 
himself in a mirror. .. Newspapers are read 
widely because the individual reader sees 
himself constantly in the paper. I do not 
mean that he sees his own name. I mean 
that he reads about things happening to in- 
dividuals which might happen to him, and 
he keeps comparing himself with what he 
reads. ... 

“The reason so much reading matter is 
unpopular and never attracts a wide read- 
ing public lies in the fact that the reader sees 
nothing in it for himself... The minute you 
become personal in this world you become 
interesting.” 

In line with this point of view, The Ameri- 
can Magazine, under Mr. Siddall, adopted 
the “personal angle of approach” — that is, 
according to the publishers, “instead of writ- 
ing about ideas, people, and things in a 
general way, the magazine now approached 
every topic, every phase of life from the 
strictly personal and individual side. In brief, 
it became an interpreter of life through the 
simple procedure of inducing men and 
women who had achieved a ranking posi- 
tion in this country to tell how they had 
achieved it. These personal stories, gather- 
ed from all corners of the States, gave to its 
readers inspiration, encouragement, and 
first-hand information of the qualities, the 
characteristics, and methods by which life 
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can be lived to the fullest degree — mentally, 
morally, and physically.” 

When Mr. Siddall died in 1923, he was 
succeeded by Merle Crowell, who con- 
tinued the magazine very much along the 
lines which Mr. Siddall had begun. 

“Our remarkable growth,” Mr. Crowell 
once said, “has been based on faith in 
human nature. It is based on our belief in 
the universal desire of man to improve him- 
self and to be more—to have more and 
to enjoy life more. . . The simple policy of 
The American Magazine is to give such true 
human experiences, such wise counsel out 
of the mouths of practical men and women, 
such adventures of mind and soul as will be 
new. . . because they are fresh and sound 
and intimate. .. A vital aim of The American 
Magazine is to help its readers express more 
fully and forcibly their inner resources. Much 
reading matter is intended merely as a re- 
fuge from reality—an asylum where in 
exotic, glamorous ‘fairy tales’ you can for- 
get for the time being the problems of life. 
This magazine does not assist one to flee 
from reality. Instead, it illuminates reality. 
It deals in a lively, entertaining, helpful 
manner with problems that are of vital 
interest to every normal human being, young 
or old, rich or poor. That is one secret of 
its amazing popularity.” 

Mr. Crowell resigned from the editorship 
of the American in 1929 and was succeeded 
by the present editor, Sumner S. Blossom, 
who has had a varied journalistic career. 
He has been a reporter and editor on The 
Kansas City Star, an editor for the As- 
sociated Press, a war correspondent in 
Mexico and Central America, city editor, 
Sunday editor, and managing editor of the 
New York Daily News, which he helped 
establish, and editor of Popular Science 
Monthly. Associated with Mr. Blossom in 
the publication of The American Magazine 
are Albert Benjamin, fiction editor; Henry 
Meade Williams, feature editor; Albert Lef- 
courte, art director; and these staff writers 
— Beverly Smith, Jerome Beatty, Hubert 
Kelley, and Thomas Sugrue. 

(Continued on page 360) 








CHEKHOV‘’S COUNSEL TO ASPIRING AUTHORS 
By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


STOUNDINGLY well adapted to the 

needs of the aspiring short story teller 
of the year 1935 is the advice just unearthed 
in Soviet Russia and coming from the pen 
of Anton Pavlovich Chekhov whose master- 
ful tales and short shorts have retained their 
luster through the decades and are today in 
the forefront of brief fiction specimens in a 
score or more languages into which they 
were translated. 

From Chekhov's littleknown correspond- 
ence and memoirs there had been as- 
sembled a fairly complete picture of what 
he held to be the essentials of a beginning 
writer's craft. For instance, we find this 
physician who deserted medicine to become 
an immortal in the world of literature especi- 
ally emphatic that no superfluous material 
be introduced into one’s story. Thus: 

“Write so that the reader— without the 
author’s explanations —from the develop- 
ment of the story, from conversations of 
characters, from their actions, may grasp 
what it is all about.” 

To a woman writer, Avilova, Chekhov 
wrote in connection with her story “To 
Return” that “Sonia and the hero should be 
revealed in conversation not in the corridor 
but on the Nevsky Boulevard, and the con- 
versation itself should be quoted from its 
middle, so that the reader will immediately 
get the impression that they have been talk- 
ing for a long time.” 

Beginners, Chekhov suggested on another 
occasion, should devote particular attention 
to the choice of characters’ names and of 
titles for their stories, particularly as to the 
sound of words and avoidance of “fancy 
ones. As for me,” he wrote, “I think up my 
titles only after the story is all finished.” 

He had no patience with worn-out literary 
cliches. His brother Alexander received 
the following message: “In describing nature, 
one must seize upon minute parts, grouping 
them so that after the reader is through with 


the page, he may close his eyes and have a 
ready picture before him. For example, you 
will obtain the effect of a night filled with 
moonlight if you write that on the water-mill 
dam a piece of glass from a shattered bot- 
tle was twinkling like a little star, and the 
dog's black shadow, or that of a wolf, was 
rolling like a ball, etc. Nature appears life- 
like if you do not disdain to compare her 
phenomena with human activity, and so on. 
In the realm of psychology, likewise con- 
centrate on particulars. God save us from 
generalities. It is best to avoid description 
of the condition of your hero’s soul. You 
must try to make it clear from his actions.” 

“I do not recognize stories without cor- 
rections,’’ Chekhov says, disclosing that he 
rewrote his own stories five or six times be- 
fore they were in their final form. Jokingly 
he declares that he is not a writer but a 
painter. While living in the Crimea, he 
established the habit of rewriting each draft 
in ink of a different color, until the story was 
ready for ‘white paper and black ink.” 

His publisher, A. S. Suvorin, was informed 
one time: “I am preparing material for the 
third volume. I am deleting mercilessly. It 
is a fearful business, but I have developed a 
mania for brevity. Everything I read nowa- 
days, my own stuff and the writings of others, 
I find unsatisfactory.” 

Maxim Gorky, now Russia's most out- 
standing living man of letters, then a strug- 
gling beginner, got this from Chekhov: 
“When you read proof, cross out all you 
possibly can. When I write ‘The man sat 
on the grass,’ everybody understands me. 
However, it becomes awkward and indigest- 
ible for the brains if I write, ‘A tall, narrow- 
chested man of medium height and with a 
red beard sat on the green grass trampled 
by pedestrians, sat quietly, fearfully, timidly 
looking all about himself.’ This does not 
register promptly on the reader's brain, and 

(Continued on page 348) 





A Chat With Rita Weiman 


By ETHEL HARTMAN RANDALL 


M F course I'm writing another book. 

O; could no more stop writing than a 
flyer could give up soaring through the 
clouds.” 

Rita Weiman, author of that exciting best 
seller, “What Manner of Love,” had just 
answered my question as to whether she 
was planning to write another novel. 

This fine story was her first book; it went 
into a second printing, five days after pub- 
lication and received extravagant praise 
from the critics. However, Rita Weiman is 
not a new writer. For years she has been 
represented in such magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, and 
many others by her sparkling short stories. 
She is also distinguished by work in the 
dramatic field, several of her plays having 
had long runs on Broadway. I asked her 
how she got her start. 

“I've always written more or less but my 
first appearance in print was in my school 
paper. After I graduated I decided that a 
newspaper job was what I wanted. After 
banging at the doors of a good many editor- 
ial sanctums, I finally landed a job with the 
New York Herald at the munificent salary 
of twelve fifty a week. It was a beginning. 
Right here I would say that the mere fact 
of receiving pay for written work, even 
though the pay is very small, is tremen- 
dously stimulating to the young writer. All 
the time I was connected with the paper 
I kept sending out short stories to magazines. 
Unfortunately, my manuscripts promptly 
returned like homing pigeons. For several 
years, when I first began writing, I could 
have told you the color of the rejection slips 
of almost every magazine in the United 
States.” 

"You didn't allow these rejections to dis- 
courage you?” 

“Well, of course I was momentarily cast 
down every time one came, but I just read 


the manuscript over to see if I could improve 
it. If necessary, I re-typed it and made a 


few changes, then sent it right out to another 
market.” 


She smiled. 

“Finally, there came a day, when the post- 
man arrived without the usual bulky pack- 
age addressed to me. Instead, he brought a 
small envelope and when I opened it, there 
was a lovely, pale green check! I've adored 
green ever since. 

“This first acceptance came from the Smart 
Set magazine, and George Jean Nathan was 
the editor. After my first story was pub- 
lished, I became a frequent contributor. A 
novelette of mine, called “Look Upon the 
Prisoner’ attracted the attention of James 
Forbes, the playwright, and he suggested 
that I dramatize it. With some advice from 
him in reference to play construction, I did 
so. Much to my surprise two managers 
made bids for it, the same week. It was 
produced under the title of ‘The Acquittal” 
and ran two seasons on Broadway and a 
year in England. After that initial success, 
I was able to place a number of others.” 

“Which do you like writing best — short 
stories, novels, or plays?” 

Rita Weiman studied the question a bit, 
then said slowly, “I think I like novel writing 
the best. It gives one more elbow room so 
to speak, and less limitation than when 
writing for the stage. When you finish a 
book, you know that it will reach the public 
exactly as you write it.. You stand or fall 
by your own work.” 

“Now, in regard to your book, "What Man- 
ner of Love,” did you have it all carefully 
planned before you wrote it, or did it write 
itself?” 

Miss Weiman smiled. "I did have the story 
pretty well planned, always of course with 
the understanding that the characters them- 
selves would necessitate certain changes as 
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they developed. Ruth Temple, my heroine, 
became so real that it seemed almost as if 
she was living under the same roof and shar- 
ing her thoughts with me. The characters all 
took such definite form, that I didn't have 
to stop and puzzle over what they would do 
under given circumstances. But here’s a 
curious thing; Morgan Phelps, the man who 
is most important to the story, walked into 
it, without having been thought of, in ad- 
vance. He entered the story on the second 
page as unexpectedly as though he had 
been d visitor coming in the front door. He 
had never come into my plans until that day, 
but now I know that the story could never 
have been written without him.” 

“Miss Weiman,” I asked, “in your short 
stories do you “slant” them at specific 
markets?” 

“No, I could never write with that limita- 
tion. An author should always tell the story 
he wants to, and then he can do his best 
work. If he tries to keep a certain magazine 
in mind, he will not only stultify his own 
creative gift, but more than likely the editor 
will want something entirely different by the 
time the work is completed.” 

“What is your opinion on the so-called 
literary influence? Do you think it wise to 
follow trends in writing?” 

“As to that,”’ she replied, “I think that 
originality is the first essential in writing. 
You seldom find that imitators make any 
impression at all except as imitators. An 
author should learn the technique of writing, 


CHEKHOV — (Continued from page 346) 


fiction should register instantly, in a flash.” 

So far so good. But Chekhov also ex- 
presses opinions of a controversial character. 
Modern authorities will dispute his view of 
the full-time versus part-time authorship: “To 
become a real author one must dedicate him- 
self exclusively to the task. Dilletanti in this 
field, as in others, will not travel far. In this 
art, as in every other art, what is needed is 


just as an architect must know about the 
construction of a house, before he can design 
a building—but the man or woman who 
becomes successful has usually developed 
a style of writing which is completely 
individual.” 

“How can the young writer best prepare 
himself for a literary career?” 

“Each individual, I should think, would 
have to work that out for himself. I began 
to write for a newspaper when I was seven- 
teen, so I am likely to advise young writers 
to try and find newspaper jobs. That type 
of work gives them plenty of opportunity to 
study human nature. It teaches also, direct- 
ness and brevity. On the whole, however, 
each of us has to travel along the writing 
road and make his own wrong turnings, be- 
fore he finally finds a way to climb to the 
goal he wants to reach. On the way, he’d 
best realize that every stumbling block can 
be made the means of a step upward, if 
he'll take the trouble to find out where he 
has made his mistakes. Above all things 
take your work seriously, but never take 
yourself seriously. Conceit is a bore to other 
people and a hindrance to progress.” 

Well, there you have her — Rita Weiman. 
Modern as tomorrow; picturing life in bold, 
bright colors as she sees it; unafraid to 
brook the stodgy conservatism of the Mid- 
Victorians and already (young as she is) a 
definite, forceful note in contemporary litera- 
ture. 


gift and hard labor. One must work hard, 
and first of all over one’s language.” 

In his native country as well as abroad 
Chekhov's stories are more widely read than 
ever before. His plays are to be seen on the 
boards in the leading theatrical centers of the 
world. And so, it is especially welcome 
news for the modern young writer that further 
discoveries of Chekhov correspondence bear- 
ing on problems of authorship are considered 
likely. 





The Manuscript 
Market 


ARTICLES 


* Indicates the magazines that had not replied to the 
questionnaire at the time of going to press: requirements 
listed herein are those given a year ago. 

General Publications — Literary and Popular 

The American Magazine — 250 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Monthly. Suggestions for 
“Interesting People” department. The editor suggests 
“a close study on part of writers of our articles. Very 
high standard and few purchased from outside.” Pay- 
ment on acceptance; no fixed rate. 


The American Mercury — 730 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Paul Palmer Editor. Literary, biogra- 
phical and historical essays, articles on subjects of 
general interest. Length, 1800 to 5000 words. Payment: 
2 cents a word is average, on acceptance. 


Atlantic Monthly — 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. Ellery 
Sedgwick, Editor. Articles on varied topics. High 
literary standard. Payment according to value of 
material; on acceptance. 


Cosmopolitan — 57th and 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Harry P. Burton, Editor. Monthly. Human-interest, con- 
troversial, and general articles; 2500 to 4000 words. 
Payment on acceptance; rate varies. 


Fortune — 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Ralph McA. Ingersoll, Editor. Range of subjects is 
so great that. would-be contributions should refer to 
the magazine before submitting material. Payment on 
acceptance and by arrangement, with a minimum of 
5 cents to 15 cents a word. 


Gay Book Magazine — 201 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Quarterly. William H. Kofoed, Editor. Humor- 
ous skits and articles up to 1500 words. Payment: up 
to 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine — 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Lee Foster Hartman, Editor. Absorbing 
problems of present-day life; social, political, economic, 
international, etc. Length: 3000 to 6000 words or over. 
Payment on acceptance. 


Holland’s (Magazine of the South)— Dallas, Texas. 
Monthly. F. P. Holland, Jr., Editor. Short historical and 
other articles of interest to the South; 2500 to 3000 words. 
Payment: 144 cent a word on acceptance. 


Judge — 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. Jack Shuttle- 
worth, Editor. Monthly. Satire, paragraphs, jokes, epi- 
grams, and humorous articles. Payment: $2 to $5 for 
short jokes and paragraphs; 3 cents to 6 cents a word; 
on publication. 


“Liberty Weekly — Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
William M. Flynn, Editor. Articles of timely interest. 
No highly technical matter or religious subjects of a 


controversial nature. Payment: first-class rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Life— 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. George T. 
Eggleston, Editor. Monthly. Short prose and “Life 
Lines.’ Payment; about 6 cents a word, on acceptance. 


MacLean’s Magazine — 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Canada. H. Napier Moore, Editor. Published twice 
a month. Articles on Canadian subjects; 2500 words. 
Payment: 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


*Mayfair — 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
J. Herbert Hodgins, Editor. Monthly. Articles devoted 
to Canadian society, fashions, and sport. Payment: 1 
cent a word, on acceptance. 


Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine —100 North 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. R. P. White, Editor. 
Articles predicated on the news prominence of the sub- 
ject, which must be local to the southwestern area of 
the United States. Payment usually by arrangement, 
10th of the month following publication. General com- 
ments: ‘The most expeditious approach of a contribu- 
tor to the magazine is to first query the Associate 
Editor, Stella E. Brockway, on the suitability of the basic 
idea of the story.” 


The New Yorker — 25 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 
Harold W. Ross, Editor. Weekly. Factual and biographi- 
cal material, up to 2500 words. Payment on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post— Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. George H. Lorimer, Editor. Weekly. 
Great variety of subjects; 5000 to 7000 words. Payment 
on acceptance; rates by mutual agreement. 


Scribner’s Magazine — 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Alfred S. Dashiell, Editor. Monthly. First rate articles 
on social, economic, or political questions, 3000 to 5000 
words; brief articles on trends or new aspects of life 
and customs, 1200 to 2500 words; true narratives for 
“Life in the United States’ department, 2000 to 5000 
words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


This Week — 230 West 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Issued with 21 newspapers. Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, Editor. Short articles, 1000 to 1800 words, on 
recent developments in popular science; travel adven- 
ture; and galamourous personalities of enough import- 
ance to be of national interest. Good pictures illustrat- 
ing the articles are an important consideration in their 
acceptance. 


Current Events, Politics, Economics, Foreign Relations, 
Geography, Travel, Etc. 


American Foreign Service Journal — Care of Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. Monthly. Herbert S. 
Bursley, Editor. Articles with foreign setting or regard- 
ing American interests in foreign countries. Length, 
1500 to 3500 or 4000 words. Photographs or drawings 
should accompany manuscripts if possible. Payment: 
from $5 to $25 an article, promptly on acceptance. 
Usually reports on manuscripts within two or three 
weeks. General comments: “We cannot consider articles 
of a controversial or political character.” Preference 
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given to travel articles, well illustrated, dealing with off- 
the-beaten-track travels. 


American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune — 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Weekly. Louis Rittenberg, Manag- 
ing Editor. “Articles dealing with Jewish personalities 
or interests in the industrial, scientific, or art world, 
here or abroad, are desired, and where possible should 
be accompanied by photographs or suggestions for 
illustration. Photographs should have full particulars 
on back.” Payment: % cent a word, 15th of month 
after publication. 


The American Motorist— Penn. Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. Membership publication of 
the A. A. A. F. Kay Buschman, Editor. Articles on 
subjects of interest to mortorists, around 18,000 words. 
Payment: 1 cent a word average, depending on quality 
of material. 


*The American Review — 218 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Seward Collins, Editor. General 
criticism from conservative point of view; subjects such 
as philosophy, economics, politics. Authors should query 
before submitting material. Payment: 1 cent a word, 
on publication. 


Asia — 40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Richard J. Walsh, Editor. Articles interpreting politics, 
international relations, religion, and the arts, culture 
and life of all Asiatic countries, Russia in Asia, and the 
Pacific Islands; also personality sketches of great Orien- 
tals. Length, 2500 to 4500 words. Photographs. Pay- 
ment on the 10th of the month following acceptance; 
no set rate. 


Biosophical Review — 250 West 100th St., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. Dr. Frederick Kettner, Editor. Articles 
dealing with human problems, universal religion, radical 
viewpoin, penetrating analysis of social problems; length 
up to 3000 words if exceptional; 1000 to 2000 words 
preferred. No payment at the present time, but prizes 
for prose and verse are frequently offered. 


*The Commonweal— 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Catholic. Michael Williams, Editor. 
Vigorous, well-informed articles on contemporary politi- 
cal social, and artistic developments, written with 
skill and color, not in conflict with magazine's general 
tone and policy. Length, 2000 to 2500 words. Payment: 
about 2 cents a word on publication. 


Common Sense — 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. A. M. Bingham, Editor. Political articles with 
social implications, and actual-economic articles. ‘No 
longer pay for contributions as a general rule.” 


Current History — Times Annex, 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Spencer Brodney, Editor. Articles 
of contemporary interest on political, economic, social, 
scientific, and cultural subjects in all countries of the 
world; should be authoritative and informative. Pay- 
ment: 2 cents a word and up, shortly before publication. 


Economic Forum—51 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
‘Quarterly. Joseph Mead and Frank A. Vanderlip, Editors. 
Articles on economics, social, and political problems. 


Economic discussions with a view to action. Length: 
1500 to 3000 words. Varying rates of payment, on 
publication. 


Forbes Magazine — 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Published twice a month. B. C. Forbes, Editor. Articles 
dealing with new, significant, and interesting develop- 
ments in business and finance, written in simple, easily 
understood language. Payment on publication; no fixed 
rates. 


Foreign Affairs — 45 E. 65th St., New York. Quarterly. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor. Articles dealing with 
the political, financial, and economic aspects of Ameri- 
can foreign relations; 4000 to 5000 words. Payment: 
$100 per article. 


The Forum Magazine — 570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Frank, 
personal opinions of a controversial nature on any 
subject of general current interest. Desires broad 
philosophical approach to questions of the day. Length: 
not over 3000 words. Payment before publication. 


The Jewish Forum — 305 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. I. Rosengarten, Editor. Problems, Jewish his- 
tory, Jewish literature, etc. Length: 1000 to 2000 words. 
Payment: $3.00 per 1000 words, on publication. 


*Menorah Journal — 63 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Quarterly. Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Essays of Jewish 
interest. Payment: 1 cent a word, on publication. 


The Modern Monthly — 52 Morton St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. V. F. Calverton, Editor. Articles on radical 
revaluations of American culture. Length: 3000 words. 
Also articles showing the why and wherefore of the 
teacher, doctor, lawyer, and professional classes in gen- 
eral civilization. General outlook, Marxian. No pay- 
ment at present; plans to pay later . 


The Nation — 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Weekly. 
Articles on matters of current interest; 2000 to 2500 
words. Payment: 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 


National Geographic Magazine — 1156 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor. 
Human-interest geographic articles, accompanied by 
from 25 to 50 good photographic illustrations; 3000 to 
7500 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


New Outlook — 515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. F. A. Tichenor, Publisher. Factual trend 
articles of urgent national interest not exceeding 3000 
words. Much work done on assignment. Pays good 
rates on publication. 


The New Republic — 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Political, social, and 
economic articles. Payment: 2 cents is maximum and 
pay may be slightly under; on acceptance. 


North American Review —597 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. John Pell, Editor. Light general 
essays. Articles on North American subjects. Pays 
$5.00 a page, on publication. (About 350 words to a 
page.) 
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Plain Talk Magazine — 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Monthly. Morris A. Bealle, Editor. Articles ‘‘chronic- 
ling the neglected truth.” Length: 2000 to 3000 words. 


Real America — 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Edwin Baird, Editor. Monthly. Articles which tell the 
truth about conditions in this country, which should be 
Personality 
sketches. Exposes. Maximum length, 3000 words. Also 
short humor, 50 to 500 words. Pays good rates, extra 
for photographs, on acceptance. Prospective contributors 
are advised to study the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts. 


of vital interest to the average citizen. 


Review of Reviews 233 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Albert Shaw, Editor. Exceptional articles 
on politics, economics, business and industry, national 
subjects, travel. 
rate. 


Scientific American — 24 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. O. D. Munn, Editor. Articles describing authen- 
tic scientific investigations in physics, chemistry and 
industry, engineering accomplishments of note, explora 
tion, and natural history of unusual interest (mostly 
on special order). 


Payment on publication; no regular 


Payment on acceptance, varying 


rates. 
Today — 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Raymond 
Moley, Editor; Fillmore Hyde, [Executive Editor. 


Articles on current topics: 1000 to 2800 words. Payment: 
5 cents a’ word, on acceptance. 


Travel — 116 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Articles on travel, exploration, 
adventure, and archaelogy; should be illustrated with 
sharp striking photographs. Payment: 1 cent a word; 
$1.00 to $5.00 for photographs; on publication. 


Vanity Fair — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. F. W. Crowninshield, Editor. Unsentimental 
articles of interest to ‘civilized’ people; usually ar- 
ranged for in advance. Length: 1800 to 2000 words. 
Pays varying rates, on acceptance. 


Virginia Quarterly Review — 1 West Range, Univer- 
sity, Virginia. Lambert Davis, Managing Editor. Liter- 
ary, scientific, political, economic articles; 3000 to 6000 
words. Payment: $5.00 a page (about 350 words), on 
publication. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


*American Childhood — Port Authority Bldg., 111 Eight 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Ten issues a year; no July or 
August issue. Accounts of pre-school and primary edu- 
cation. News-feature articles from 2000 to 2500 words, 
accompanied by photographs; also brief handcraft sug- 
gestions. Payment: usual rate, 4% cent a word, made 
the first of the month for which article is scheduled for 
publication. 


American Journal of Psychology — Morrill Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Professor Karl M. Dallenbach, 
Editor. Psychological papers. 

The American Scholar (Phi Beta Kappa)— 145 West 
55th St., New York, N. Y. Quarterly. William A. Shimer. 
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Editor. Scholarly. non-technical articles and essays on 
literature, art, science, economics, politics, education, etc. 
about 3500 words; brief accounts of scholarly scien- 
tific projects. Payment: $5.00 to $50.00 per article, on 
acceptance. 


*Correct English—Evanston, [I]. Monthly. Dr. Josephine 
Turck Baker, Editor. Practical and authoritative articles 
on the correct use of English. 


American Schoolboard Journal — 354 Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly. William C. Bruce, 
Editor. Articles on problems of school administration, 


finance, and architecture. Payment: % cent a word, 
on publication. 


The Elementary English Review — Box 67, North End 
Station, Detroit, Michigan. Monthly; October to May, 
C. C. Certain, Editor. Educational material 
dealing with the various aspects of English teaching 
in the grades, and with children’s books and reading. 
Length, 1800 to 2100 words. ‘‘The Review is a profes- 
sional magazine, non-commercial and cooperative. It 
has very high standards, and numbers among its 
contributors the leading educators in America. It does 
not pay for articles . . . however, there are compensa- 
tions, albeit indirect. Educational publishing houses 
watch the Review rather closely, and articles of merit 
and practicability have resulted in the sale of other 
manuscripts by Review contributors. In general, the 
Review is interested in articles describing practical class- 
room projects in English. 
interest.” 


inclusive. 


A lively style always adds 


Elementary School Journal —5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly, September to June. Newton 
Edwards, Editor. Articles dealing with the profession 
of education, such as reports of investigations which 
throw light on classrcom procedure, supervision, and 


school administration. Length, 2000 to 4000 words. No 
payment. 


Journal of Education — 6 Park St., Boston, Mass. Fort- 
nightly; September to June, inclusive. Anson W. Beld- 
ing, Editor. Editorial articles, which for the most 
part, are written by persons in the school profession. 
Maintains a high standard and seeks material that is 
written in an intersting manner. No payment for articles, 


but annually awards prizes in a short story contest. 


Journal of National Education — 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Published September to May, inclu- 
sive. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor. Articles of 1000 to 
2000 words most often used—subjects in regard to 
education; outstanding work of schools, designed to 
secure an effective program of social, economic, and 
civic education, etc. No payment. 


Progressive Education —716 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly; October to May, inclusive. Mrs. 
Frances M. Foster, Editor. Theoretical or practical articles 
dealing with progressive methods in the classroom. 


Length, 2500 to 3000 words. No payment. General 


comments: “most of our material is submitted by 
teachers or other educators. A few articles by parents 
written from the parent viewpoint have been published.” 
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Scholastic — 250 East 43rd St., New York, N .Y. Pub- 
lished every week during the school year. Maurice R. 
Robinson, Editor; Kenneth M. Gould, Managing Editor. 
Will consider short, vividly written informational articles 
on such subjects as Art, Literature, English Composi- 
tion, Government, Social Problems, Travel, History, Music, 
etc. Material on Science, Sports, Books, Films, etc. is 
supplied by staff editors. Pays for manuscripts at 
a minimum rate of one cent a word, after publication. 
Accepts a few unsolicited manuscripts, but the bulk of 
the contents is written to order by staff writers and 
must be definitely adapted in style and content to the 
needs of young people in English, History and Social 
Studies Classrooms.” Length, 700 to 1500 words. 


School Management—9 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly except July and August. Lucile D. Kirk, 
Managing Editor. Departmental contributions for ‘How 
Other Schools Do It” and ‘Projects for Parent-Teacher 
Associations” — 200 words. Pays $1.00 on publication. 
General comments: “The main content of School Manage- 
ment consists of digests from other educational publi- 
cations, from books, pamphlets, and research.” 


ART, MUSIC, PHOTOGRAPHY, Etc. 


The American Art Student and Commercial Artist — 
148 St. Paul Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Monthly. Walter W. 
Hubbard, Editor. Articles on art schools, art museums 
and modern art teachers— with photos and small il- 
lustrations. Technical articles on commercial art, letter- 
ing, design, figure drawings and commercial illustra- 
tions, as well as pen technique. Payment: 1 cent a 
word. “No ‘super-sexy’ drawings or photos are desired 
or will be accepted.” 


The Camera — 636 S. Franklin Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Monthly. Frank V. Chambers, Editor. Only articles 
of a practical nature on the subject of photography — 
no art talks. Length, not over 1500 words —less 
preferred. Payment on acceptance. 


Camera Craft— 703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Monthly. George Allen Young, Editor. Articles on the 
artistic or technical aspects of photography, with two 
to five illustrations. Length, 1500 to 3000 words. Pay- 
ment: % cent a word, plus $1.00 per illustration; on 
publication. 


*The Etude Music Magazine — 1712-1714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. James Francis Cooke, 
Editor. Musical educational articles of practical, utilitarian 
appeal to music lovers and music students. Payment on 
publication; rates very with article, usually $4.00 per 
column. 


Leica Photography —E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th St., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year, (free to Leica 
camera owners). Karl A. Barleben, Jr., Editor. Short 
articles on photography with the Leica camera — hints, 
kinks, suggestions. No payment— Leica owners send 
in contributions for the benefit of other enthusiasts. Film 
given for all accepted material. 


Leisure — 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Monthly. 
Sydney Greenbie, Editor. Articles pertaining to con- 


structive uses of spare time, including hobbies, sports, 
crafts, photographs, art, music, etc. Length, not more 
than 1600 words. Preference given to articles which 
are accompanied by good illustrations. Only photo- 
graphs will serve as illustrations. Payment: % cent a 
word, 15th of the month. 


The Musical Forecast — 1090 Union Trust Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. Monthly. David H. Light, Editor. Articles 
pertaining to music and the sister arts. Payment: $3.00 
a page, on publication. 


The Musical Quarterly —3 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Carl Engel, Editor Full length articles bearing 
preferably on the creation and appreciation of music. 
Modern composers, musical history (past and present), 
the relations of music to life in general, musical criti- 
cism, technique and theory in the higher sense, are 
among the special interest of the periodical.” 


The Pocket Photo Monthly — 111 Harrison, N. W., Can- 
ton, Ohio. C. C. Dry, Editor. First-hand experiences 
of amateur photographers. New ideas and suggestions 
on both still and “movie” photography. Length, }500 
to 2500 words. Rate of payment according to type of 
material and reader value; on publication. Sample 
copy sent on request. 


FRATERNAL AND PATRIOTIC PUBLICATIONS 


Columbia (Knights of Columbus Magazine) — 45 Wall 
St., New Haven, Conn. John Donahue, Editor. Monthly. 
Articles on varied subjects, including science, travel, 
sports; should appeal to men. Payment: good rate, on 
acceptance. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine — 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington D. C. Natalie 
S. Lincoln, Editor. Monthly. Articles on historical, gen- 
ealogical, and patriotic themes, with photographs; also 
articles of current interest. Payment: current rates, on 
acceptance, 


Elks Magazine —50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Joseph T. Fanning, Editor. Monthly. Articles up to 5000 
words. Writers should query editor about ideas. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


The Independent Woman — 1819 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. Winifred Willson, Editor. This publication is 
the magazine of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs. Authoritative articles on 
emerging economic, political, and social problems; 
women’s achievements, new opportunities for women, 
practical articles on business advancement, success 
stories (but only of very exceptional women), inter- 
views with celebrities (preferably on controversial themes 
of interest to women), the special social and psychologi- 
cal problems of the business and professional women’s 
group, the status of women in foreign lands. Length, 
1500 to 2100 words. Articles should have the feminist 
approach, but it must be the “new feminism.” Does 
not use articles on culinary or household problems. 
Payment: $10.00 to $35.00 per article. 


The Quill — 15036 Woodmount Road, Detroit, Mich. 
Ralph L. Peters, Editor. This magazine, owned and 
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published by Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, is a monthly journal of journalistic expres- 
sion, opinion, experience, and discussion. Also con- 
tains articles dealing with what and how to write for 
specific markets, and material for the free lance, maga- 
zine man, newspaperman and publisher. Articles run 
from 1000 to 2000 words. No payment is made for 
material, most of it being written on request or by 
special arrangement. 

The Rotarian — 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Monthly. Leland Case, Editor. Articles of specical 
interest to business and professional men, featuring 
social and economic problems, ethics of business, com- 
munity development, humor, travel. Length, 1800 to 
2000 words. Payment: first-class rates, on acceptance. 
NOTE: Other markets for articles will be found in the 
“Miscellaneous” list, which includes “Sporting and Out- 
door,” “House and Garden,” “Financial and Commer- 
cial,” “Technical and Scientific,” “Health and Hygiene,” 
“Agriculture and Allied Industries.” July WRITER. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS 


The American Historical Review, Washington, D. C., 
is not in the market for outside manuscripts. Henry E. 
Bourne, the managing editor, reports as follows: “We 
have regularly from members of the American Histori- 
cal Association and other scholars more manuscripts 
than we can take care of.”’ 

The American Magazine of Art, Washington, D. C., 
does not handle manuscripts of free-lance writers; all 
accepted material is prepared by people with somewhat 
specialized training, and is solicited. 

Books, New York, is buying no unsolicited material. 

Common Speech, New York, N. Y., temporary dis- 
continued. 

Four Arts, Cleveland, Ohio. temporarily discontinued. 
Equipment, good will, etc., has been merged with The 
Presscrafters, 6709 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Living Age, New York, does not buy material. It 
is devoted to reprints and translations of articles from 
the current foreign press, and the work is handled by 
the staff. 

The National Humane Review—80 Howard St., 
Albany, N. Y. Monthly. Richard C. Craven, Associate 
Editor. “We hesitate to invite contributors to send in 
copy because the magazine is only twenty-eight pages 
and most of the material is supplied from the activities 
of the humane movement. Where photographs are 
accepted our usual rate is $2.00 per copy, and where 
manuscripts are accepted our rate is % cent per 
word,” 

Rockefeller Center Weekly. New York, reports that its 
needs are supplied by members of the staff and that 
it does not purchase from outside sourses except in rare 
instances. 

The Stylist (A Magazine for the Home) —1 Carleton 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. They are not 
buying any copy at the present time, but are interested 
in a few photographs of rooms — must be glossy prints 
and preferably 8 x 10. Pays $2.50 a picture. This 
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publication is distributed by dealer members of the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Makers Guild. Mailed to indi- 
viduals, the price is 75 cent a year. 

Tempo, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y., temp- 
crarily suspended for the purpose of complete financial 
reorganization to meet its unexpected growth. Publi- 
cation to be resumed in September or October. Miss 
Isabel Lowden, Editor, reports: “The majority of its 
articles contain not only a great deal of information on 
various musical subjects, but entertainment for the 
reader. Tempo is not a trade publication; its purpose 
is to encourage the love of good music, and it has a 
definite ethical policy.” 


NEW MAGAZINES 

American Restaurant Magazine—5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Monthly. C. A. Patterson, Editor. 
C. A. Patterson, Editor; Herb C. Siekman, Managing 
Editor. Features practical phases of restaurant opera- 
tion — business building ideas — merchandising, etc., 
but is not in the market at present. 

Horizons — 935 Muirfield Road, Los Angels, Calif. 
Quarterly. Poetry on any theme and in any form by 
poets who now are, or once have been residents of 
the West. Poems must be clear— "We agree with 
Milton that lyric poetry should be simple.” Also uses 
news of Western poetry activities and one-to-two-line 
comments on books by Western poets. Payments in free 
copies. On the editorial board are Ralph Cheyney, 
Wayland A. Dunham, Jane Rawlins Sheean, Henry E. 
Swensen, and Lucia Trent. 

Partisan Review — 430 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly. Philip Rahr, Editor. Short stories with a 
social or revolutionary emphasis; maximum length, 
5000 words. Critical articles and reportage of a liter- 
ary nature; maximum, 5000 werds. Verse of any length. 
No payment at the present time. This is a revolutionary 
magazine and its interests are in proletarian literature. 

The Passing Show — 244 East Kirby Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. A new art, music, and literary newspaper. 
D. L. Miller, Editor. Articles and stories not over 2000 
words in length — “things with some sparkle and gusto.” 

Professional Art Quarterly — 320 West Doty St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Ben Duggar, Editor. “Only exception- 
ally good stories dealing with artists considered, around 
1000 words or multiples of this for continued stories. 
Advice from famous commercial artists, interviews, 
biographies, new techniques, technical material. Length 
usually about 1000 to 1400 words, or continued. . . 
Articles on local painters not wanted. Figures must 
be prominent in commercial art; well know illustrators 
or outstanding artists.” Pays % cent a word, 10th 
of month of publication. 

The Vigilant — 1857 Anthony Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Bi-monthly. Bernard F. Boyle, Editor. Articles dealing 
with psychology, metaphysics and divine healing; 
length, 500 to 1000 words. Not buying any material 
at the present time. 

The Woman Today — 55! Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. Julia Shawell, Editor. Articles of interest to 
women; 2500 to 4000 words. Payment on acceptance; 
rate depends on value of material. 














PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


The Educational Guide of America is awarding two 
prizes monthly as follows: (1) $25 to the boy or girl, a 
senior or graduate of high school, who writes the best 
letter (not over 2000 words) as to truth and sincerity 
on “Why I should Be Given Financial Aid That Will 
Enable Me To Attend College.” (2) $25 to the boy or 
girl, a student in college, doing regular or graduate 
work, or a student who has dropped out of college 
because of a lack of financial resources, who writes 
the best letter (not over 2000 words) as to truth and 
sincerity, on “Why I Should Be Given Financial Aid 
That Will Enable Me To Finish College.” The two 
best letters during the year in classes (1) and 
(2), will be awarded a scholarship of $500 each. Truth 
and sincerity, not good writing, are to be judged, 
though neatness is expected, either in typewritten or 
longhand form. Address: The Educational Guide of 
America, P. O. Box 663, Charleston, West Virginia. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation announces its 
Second Annual Literary Contest for the best original 
manuscripts of juvenile literature. The contest opens 
October Ist, 1935, and closes December 31st, 1935. All 
stories will be selected solely on the basis of literary 
and reading value to the child, originality, technique, 
style, and good English. Stories and plays for the 
child up to eleven years of age are of especial interest. 
“The Foundation is not responsible for the return of 
the manuscripts but will use every precaution for their 
safety.” Number of prizes and amounts will be an- 
nounced later. Address the Foundation at 523 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angles, California. 


Prize winners of the First Annual Contest were: 
Russell Gordon Carter, Ist prize; Maribelle Cormack 
and Professor William P. Alexander, 2nd prize; Beatrix 
Prior, 3rd; Julia Butler, 4th; Harriet Hawley, Sth; and 
May Justus, 6th. 


The National Board on Printing Type Faces, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, has announced a competition 
in designs for American type faces. The prizes are 
$300 and $150 for the two best type faces for general 
use; $100 for the best one for advertising use, and $100 
for the best one for book printing. Consideration will 
be given to the beauty, legibility, originality and use- 
fulness of designs submitted. Designers in any part 
of the United States are eligible to compete. Details 
may be obtained from the chairman, E. M. Daimant. 


Two Photographic prizes are offered as follows: 


Camera Craft, 703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Two monthly contests for pictorial photographs; classes 
designated as “Advanced” and "Amateur," with five 
awards in each class. 


.Pocket Photo Monthly, 111 Harrison, N. W., Canton, 
Ohio. A contest each month for the most outstanding 
photograph, and a grand award at the end of the year 
for the most outstanding picture of the vear. 





PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Nove] Competition — A prize of approxi- 
mately $20,000 for the best novel submitted before 
April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne 
Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New York. 


American Journalists’ Book Contest— Two prizes of 
$1500 each, one for a novel and one for a work of 
non-fiction. All active members of the American News- 
paper Guild are eligible. Contest closes December 31, 
1935. Address: Dodge Publishing Company, 116 East 
16th St., New York, or the American Newspaper Guild, 
49 West 45th St., New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown and 
Company — "Fifth Novel Competition” for the most in- 
teresting unpublished work of fiction submitted before 
March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize of $10,000. 
For details address: Fifth Novel Competition, The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 
offers cash prizes for true stories of real experience. 
Address manuscripts to the Real Experience Editor. See 
May WRITER. 


Chattanooga Writer’ Club— "Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial Prize” for a nature poem. First prize, $10.00; 
two second prizes of $5 each. Contest closes November 
1, 1935. Address: Miss Alice Gibson, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. See June WRITER. 


Child Life is offering a prize of $300 for the best short 
story submitted during the last six months of 1935. 
Contest closes December 31, 1935. Address: Child Life 
Prize Story Contest, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. See July WRITER. 


The Correct English Magazine, 1742 Asbury Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Prize of $100 for the best business letter 
submitted during the ‘next twelve months” (announce- 
ments in November, 1934 issue). See February WRITER. 


Dog World Magazine, in its “Annual Dog Poetry 
Award” contest offers $25 for a first prize, $10 second 
prize, $5 third prize, and seven $1 prizes for the ten 
best poems submitted. Contest closes December 31, 
1935. Address: Dog World Poetry Award, Judy Building, 
3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See June WRITER. 


Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, and the 
English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are jointly 
sponsoring an international contest for the best book 
which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receive on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) in 
advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York, have extended the time limit on their $100 prize 
offer to critics and reviewers for the best letter con- 
taining ideas for promotion of any book published since 
January, 1935, from April lst to October 15th, 1935. 


Floyd Gibbons, through the Boston Evening American, 
Boston, Mass., is offering $10 every day and $100 every 
month for the most interesting and thrilling true adven- 
ture stories submitted. A contestant does not have to 








be concerned about how well he or she can write — 
merely send in the facts and, if the story is a winner, 
Mr. Gibbons will put it into shape for publication. 


©. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered 
annually for the best short stories by American authors 
published in American periodicals. 


The Instructor is conducting two Travel Contests and 
offering a total of $1,000 in cash prizes. Both contests 
close October 15, 1935. Detailed information, needed 
by every prospective contestant, can be obtained by 
writing to the Travel Editor, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. 


Italian Tourist Competiiton — Prizes totalling £530 for 
descriptive articles and pictures referring to touring in 
Italy; length, 1500 to 5000 words. Both articles and 
photographs must appear in newspapers or magazines 
printed outside Italy not later than December 31, 1935. 
For full details apply to the Italian State Tourist De- 
partment, 1€, Waterloo Place, Regent St., S. W. 1, Lon- 
don. See August WRITER. 


The Jewish Publication Society is offering a prize of 
$2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. Contest 
closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society at Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, Mystery 
Magazine a New York, George G. Harrap, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and ‘he London Daily Mail, are jointly offering a 
prize of $1,500 for a mystery novel. Details may be 
found in te January issue of Mystery Magazine, or 
address the publication at 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
a. ¥. 


Little, Bown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, are 
offering ¢ Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work of non-fiction sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1936. See November, 
1934, WRITER. 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
through he ‘‘Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest’’ offers $100 
in prize for orations and declamations on the value of 
total ajstinence. Contest closes March 31, 1936. De- 
tailed information may be obtained free for postage 
from hational W. C. T. U. Publishing House, Evanston, 
Illinoi. See August WRITER. 


The Ozark Magazine, Romance, Arkansas, offers $7.50 
in przes for the best essay, poem, short story, letter of 
critidsm, linoleum cut and article, submitted each month 
untij March 1, 1936, and a grand prize of $5.00 for the 
bes single entry made during that time. Contest open 
ony to subscribers. 


Pictorial Review — Dodd, Mead & Company are con- 
acting their fourth First Novel Competition. The prize 
$ $10,000, plus royalties. Contest closes October 15, 
1935. Address; Pictorial Review First Novel Competi- 


tion, 22 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. See February 
WRITER. 
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Real Detective, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, 
offers $100 each month for the best story submitted. 
See copy of the magazine for details. 


The poetry magazine, Vesper, will give $10 for the 
best sonnet published during 1935, and $1.00 each month 
for the best quatrain submitted. Editorial offices are 
at 474 Twenty-first Ave., Paterson, New Jersey. 


DUTCH UNCLE — (Continued for page 333) 

In the literary story, the plot can be the 
most or the least important part of the en- 
tire work. It is frequently the case that the 
plot is incidental to the value of the story as 
a whole. In no instances should it be obv- 
ious that the plot is part of the story’s me- 
chanical structure. The plot should unfold 
with such naturalness that the reader is not 
at all conscious of its mechanism. Plots 
which are distinctive, are, of course, welcom- 
ed by editors, but the plots must be con- 
vincing; they must ring true; they must not 
leave the reader wondering whether such 
and such a thing could happen. They must 
be natural with the seeming naturalness of 
life. 

All that has been said in this article is of 
little value if the person wishing to write 
does not have the talent for writing. In the 
last analysis —or probably the first — the 
chief asset to successful authorship of a 
“literary” nature is the inborn talent for writ- 
ing. It is something that can't be taught. 
It exists or it doesn’t exist. And it does 
not lay itself open to easy description. By 
some it is called “inspiration; by others 
“divine fire;"’ or “intangible flow.” We rec- 
ognize it not in the person but in the mani- 
festations of the person's writing. Nor is it 
easily recognizable by the person himself. 
Many are wrong in believing they have it; 
a few have it and are not conscious of it. 
It is the one outstanding virtue which makes 
us, as writers, do intuitively the right thing 
in the right place. If we possess this natural 
talent, we can disregard many of the conven- 
tional forms of literary expression and be 
fundamentally ourselves. 














REAL 
AMERICA 


Now Wants Fiction 


Any Length Under 10,000 Words 


Starting with its September issue — 
which will contain sixteen additional 
pages— REAL AMERICA, “The Out- 
spoken Magazine,” will publish fiction 
of all lengths under 10,000 words. 
Payment will be made on acceptance 
at satisfactory rates. 


New Writers Invited 


REAL AMERICA desires to discover 
fresh talent, and the editor will give 
particular heed to the work of new or 
unknown writers. Thus, a special wel- 


come awaits those who have never 
been published. 


Unusual Stories 
Wanted 


Since REAL AMERICA wants only 
unusual stories, — the sort not generally 
found elsewhere — it is urgently recom- 
mended that writers familiarize them- 
selves with its “style” by carefully read- 
ing a copy of the magazine. 


FREE COPY OF THE 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


A FREE COPY of the September issue 
will be sent to any writer who mails 
the coupon below. 


REAL AMERICA, 


Edwin Baird, Editor, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Send me a FREE advance copy of the 
September REAL AMERICA, with six- 
teen added pages. Also, enter my sub- 
scription for five months at the special 
introductory price to writers of only $1, 
which I enclose (check, money order, 
stamps, or dollar bill). 











PEARL BUCK 


Declaring that “there is no editor, no publisher, who 
is not combing his manuscripts eagerly for the new 
and real writer,” Pearl S. Buck expresses her conviction 
that “there never was a better time than now for 
young genius to emerge. Quality is more important to- 
day than name. It is one of the good results of the 
depression.” 

For the past six months Mrs. Buck has been acting 
as advisory editor to The John Day Company, and 
after reading hundreds of manuscripts and talking with 
dozens of aspiring authors, she asserts that she is not 
discouraged in her search for new talent, although she 
has not yet found the book she is looking for. 

“Of these hundreds of manuscripts,” she writes, “many 
are surprisingly well written, some are also well con- 
ceived and intelligently developed. But that is the best 
that can be said and it is not enough. 

"The chief fault in them is, I think, a lack of reality. 
Of talk there is plenty but it is often meaningless talk. 
There is action but it is action without vitality because 
it is causeless activity. There are people who do not 
live in spite of noise and movement because they are 
sporadic and unrelated to humanity. There is liveli- 
ness but it is not life... . 

“It may be that our country is too varied and there- 
fore confusing to the young. There is no pattern visible, 
no unity to be grasped. 

“Whatever the cause for delay I do not give up the 
search. Every day fresh manuscripts are piled upon 
my desk. Almost every week I meet somewhere some- 
one who wants to write a book. Some day the door will 
open and it may be the genius. Or some dy I shal] 
take up a manuscript, perhaps badly typed o: on cheap 
paper and perhaps full of scrawled corrertions, but 
perhaps too, the first page will begin like music, sure 
and clear and finished. There, there, will be he book.” 


— Wilson Bulletin for Ibrarians 


FINALLY 
Lee W. Dodd in the Spring Yale Review 
I shall begin to write true 
When I have ceased to care; 


When my pride is an old shoe 
By a dark stair. 


Then I shall say what never 
I have dared to say; 

And I shall not be clever, 
And not gay. 


And I shall have forgotten then 
How to punctuate, 
How to spell, or count ten... 
It will be too late 


For culture, for technique, 
Or anything 

But the hate I must speak 
And the love sing. 











Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in THE WRITER or making helpful sugges- 
tions to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


SHORTHAND 
Editor, the Forum:— 


A knowledge of shorthand is indispensable to the 
writer in jotting down ideas, little incidents and casual 
remarks. The rough outline of a story can be written 
in the street car or waiting room. A car is a great 
place to pick up stray bits of conversation, and little 
interesting items that often come in handy. Exact 
dialogue can be copied, and odd characters described 
in detail. If one writes anything in longhand in a 
public place prying eyes will try to read the words. 
After a glance at the shorthand strokes, the inquisitive 
neighbor will pay no more attention. 

Shorthand is useful to record thoughts and ideas that 
come to one often in the middle of the night. 

Private letters, diaries, and other personal matters can 
be safely written in shorthand, and no one will know 
your secrets. Songs and skits heard on the radio can 
be quickly copied, also. 

If you like to jot down remarks on book margins, 
no one can read or ridicule your comments. They are 
easily erased and the book remains unsoiled. 

Lectures are many times more interesting if one knows 
shorthand, as the speaker's words can be copied ver- 
batim. 

Though shorthand looks intricate, it is not difficult to 
learn. One may master it in three months by putting 
a little time to its study. 

You will find a hundred uses for shorthand, and 
wonder how you managed to get along without it. 


E. McElligott 


DO ASISAY... 
Editor, the Forum: — 


“Only write about things which are familiar to you.” 
How many times have you heard — read — that? 

In a recent issue of a high-priced slick a writer had 
the heroine bet on a horse “to place.” The horse ran 
third, and the heroine cashed her ticket. Those familiar 
with horse racing know that that is impossible — 
ludicrous. 

In racing parlance a “place” bet means that you bet 
that the horse will run second or better. Clear, eh? 
Well, “straight” means win, “place” means second, and 
“show” means third. 

And I, well acquainted with all phases of the racing 
game, am trying to write Negro character sketches, 


Yours very truly, 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Alferd E. Jasen. 











= Write 

for particulars about 
the All Nations 

Prize Novel Competition 


$20,000 AWARD 


(at current exchange rates) 
THIS COMPETITION is open to 


any writer of any nationality whose 
contractual obligations permit him to 
accept the terms of the contest. Con- 
test closes April 30, 1936; manuscripts 
may be submitted in the language of 
any of the sponsoring countries. The 
winning book will be published simul- 
taneously in 13 countries. Write today 
for full particulars to 





FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


(Your ee for information does not 
igate you in any way) 




















“CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE”’ 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


UNDED in 1923, Contemporary Poets now 

number One Hundred and Forty distinctive 
volumes and this Series is augmented constantly 
by the inclusion of suitable verse collections. 

The BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says, “Dorrance has 

been offering a helping hand to the many rising poets 
of the present day who are striving to publish their 
works independent of that modern imposition which 
regards the author’s school as the first measurement 
of his ability. Readers of the past volumes in this 
Series will recall the breadth of its scope and its 
liberal ideas.” 
You have our cordial permission to submit your 
own typewritten verse MS at any time to a house 
of friendly editors, able artists, punctual printers and 
book sales channels. We are also General Book 
Publishers. Write first, if you prefer. 


Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. W 
The Drexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CROWELL BOOKS 


for 


WRITERS 





Roget’s International Thesaurus 


Mawson’s Dictionary of Foreign Terms 
- International Book of Names 
Guide to Modern Usage 


Weseen’s Dictionary of American Slang 
a Words Confused and Misused 
" Dictionary of English Grammar 


Gerwig’s Handbook for Readers 


and Writers 
Smith’s Craft of the Critic 


Ask any good bookseller 
to show you these books 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











I 


==THE FIFTH==> 


ATLANTIC 
NOVEL CONTEST 





$10,000 


offered jointly by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown & Company, 
for the most interesting unpublished 
novel ($5000 as an outright prize and 
$5000 as an advance on account of 
royalties) submitted before March |, 
1936. Book rights only. Write to: 











FIFTH NOVEL CONTEST 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 












































UNIVERSITY A HELP 


Editor, the Forum:— 


When I was twenty-three years old I decided that 
I would be a writer. I was married and had one 
hundred dollars in the bank. I resigned a position as 
bank clerk, which was paying me seventy-five dollars 
a month and entered the University of Chicago. 


During my first quarter I took two courses in English: 
one in the study of English literature and one in compo- 
sition. At the close of the quarter, summer vacation 
coming on, I found employment in the bank again. 
My hundred dollars had been spent. I began writing 
advertising copy for the bank, using all the originality 
I had been born with or had acquired. 


In the fall I returned to the University. The bank 
agreed to pay me fifty dollars a month if I would put 
in two hours daily looking after its advertising and 
doing some other miscellaneous work. 


Later I obtained another daily two hours’ work 
writing advertising for a real estate firm. That brought 
my earnings up to ninety dollars a month, fifteen dol- 
lars more than I had been paid by the bank for full 
time, and I was working only four hours a day. 


While I was in the University I sold a short story that 
brought me thirty dollars. It was called “The Embezzler,” 
and was taken by Chicago Magazine. It had been 
offered to twelve other publications. 


Also I wrote, while taking a course with Robert 
Herrick, five chapters of a boy’s book which that emin- 
ent instructor was generous enough to grade A-minus. 


I was in and out at the University five years; took 
fourteen majors in English, and various other courses. 


I then started writing in earnest: articles, short stories, 
verse, and kept at it for one year. I succeeded in sell- 
ing articles to The American Banker, System, Business, 
Brains, Leslie’s Weekly, Modern Methods, Bookkeeper: 
stories to The Country Gentleman, Chicago Magazine, 
Morrison’s Weekly; and a poem to Pearson's Magazine. 


I started a weekly newspaper in the community 
where I was living. The paper prospered, made a good 
living for myself and family, and afforded me op- 
portunity to continue writing as I found time and in- 
spiration. 

My employer at the bank thought that I was making 
a serious mistake when I quit my place there to enter 
upon the hazardous career of a writer. But years later, 
when he saw that my University years had brought me 
great happiness and had enabled me to earn even a 
better living than would probably have been afforded 
by the bank position, he said I had done the right 
thing. I had not become a famous author, it is true, 
but through the inspiration and guidance of the Univer- 
sity I had become a writer: I had experienced the joy 
of creating something out of my mind and experience. 
I had seen myself in public print, and I was making a 
livelihood in a field closely related to authorship. 


Philip Kendall 


Pasadena, California. 
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STRANGE ALIAS 

One writer, at least, has shown great originality 
in picking a nom de plume... Harold Everett Porter 
graduated cum laude from Harvard in 1909 and his first 
book, “My Next Imitation,” appeared four years later. 
In casting about for a pseudonym (doubtless repelled 
from his own by the O. Henry association) he chose — 
of all things —the name of the dormitory in which he 
lived at college, Holworthy Hall. 

These quarters were named after Sir Mathew Hol- 
worthy, an English merchant who gave a thousand 
pounds to Harvard, the largest gift during the seven- 
teenth century (to a university now endowed at well 
over a hundred million dollars. John Harvard, for 
whom the original college was named, gave far less: 
a collection of books). 

The dormitory was built in 1812 with the proceeds 
of a state lottery, probably one of the last ever con- 
ducted, for lotteries have been prohibited by law these 
many decades in Massachusetts. It is a red brick mass 
in colonial style, trimmed with white wood work and 
conservative as the New England background it re 
presents. 

Holworthy Hall, the author, contributes with a fair 
degree of regularity to Harpers, Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, etc. His 
most recent book was “Colossus,” (1930). 


BARNES — (Continued from page 325) 

sonal problems. And one thing is certain — 
that men and women in every age believe 
some things to be good and others to be bad, 
and try, with indifferent success in the per- 
plexity of living, to differentiate between 
them. It is the task of the writer to interpret 
that effort, to portray the heleotropic struggle 
of humanity in the jungle of existence to 
reach the sun. 

In so far as he succeeds in doing this 
honestly, in telling the truth, in not manu- 
facturing a harmless and healthy sugar plum 
of fiction, he will write a good book. If he is 
to write a great one he must throw some 
clarifying light on the tortured motivation of 
human behavior. This has nothing to do with 
his subject matter, for anything in life is a 
subject for literature. What touches the 
reader is the point of view of the writer. In 
that sense, to be great, his book must be 
moral. It will reflect some aspect of the 
morality of his period. It cannot rise above or 
sink below it, if it is to be lifelike and true. 

This article will appear as one of the twenty chapters 
in “What Is A Book?: Thoughts About Writing” which 
Dale Warren is editing for Fall publication by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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A 
NEW 
CREATION 





















Just 
com- 
pleted— |4 
a wonder- & 
ful new 
Merriam- URE 
Webster that 
supplies the 
KEY to a vast 
fund of NEW 
KNOWLEDGE f 
created during ¥ 
the past twenty- & br 
five years. It is a e 
source of reliable, B& 
up-to-date infor- 
mation on every == 
subject of interest 
to the intelligent. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of 
editors ever organized was created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
“supreme authority.” Every technical subject has been 
handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of Johns 
Ho; kins, for Physics; Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, for Etymology, are representative of the un- 
assailable authority back of this new Merriam-Webster. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of 
Information Ever Put Into One Volume 


122,000 Entries Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. ae ore Plates in 
Color and Half 

Thousands of Eesyetepedio Articles “Wonderfully Rich 

nformat 
35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entrten. 
Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and Antonym 

“oT Accurate and Easy to Understand. 
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Greatest 
of the Famous 
Merriam-Websters 




















Prssse Poses Fully and Exactly Recorded. 
es. New from Cover to Cover. 
* Cost $1,300,000.00. 
At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s 
Or Write for Free Pamphlet 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
836 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 
less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 2c 
and 30c for book length. 2c per line for short 
poems, Ic for long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
BARNSTABLE, MASSACHUSETTS 








ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE 
NEWSPAPER FEATURE WRITING 
A Stenographer Discovers a Fascinating Pastime and 
a Profitable Use for Camera and Typewriter. 
Booklet 50c 
A. H. HOLDEN, Publisher 
FOREST HILL, TENN. 








The Friendship Club was created in the 
spirit of service to reach the lonely every- 
where. 
BOX 434, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Enclose postage 








SIXTH ANNIVERSARY SALE 

Heavy, kraft envelopes: 25 9x12 and 25 9%xi2%, 
$1.00 25 6x9 and 25 64%4x9%, 70 cents. 50 No. 
10 and 50 No. 11, 70 cents. Ribbons, 3 for $1.05. 
Hammermill Bond paper, 500 sheets, 84x11: light 
weight, $1.10; heavy, $1.40. 

West of Rockies, add 15%. Samples, 5 cents. 
Prices up next month, so hurry! 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. W 
4415 Center Avenue, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











The Writer’s Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


( ) JUVENILES-BOOK PUBLISHERS .................. 


August, 1935 

( ) AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED 
team TED July, 1935 
( ) ADVENTURE FICTION (Pulps) ....Jjune, 1935 
( ) DENOMINATIONAL .......00000000.. May, 1935 
ey LS eee April, 1935 
I March, 1935 
2. =i EE February, 1935 
I February, 1935 
SHORT SHORT STORIES ....... February, 1935 
(|) TRADE JOURNALS .............. January, 1935 
( ) BRITISH MARKETS ................December, 1934 
( ) SHORT FICTION ................ November, 1934 


GREETING-CARD VERSE ......November, 1934 
( ) NOVELETTES G SERIALS ....... October, 1934 


IN THIS ISSUE: Ariticles; Literary and Popular 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 















DREWRY — (Continued from page 345) 

The publishers point out that the average 
age of the ten men of the staff is 37, their 
median age, 35. ‘We think that you'll agree 
that they are not a sombre lot,” they say as 
they reiterate the emphasis of the periodical 
on the youthful. 

Before Mr. Siddall's appointment as editor, 
The American Magazine had a series of 
owners. John S. Phillips in 1906 organized 
the Phillips Publishing Company and nego- 
tiated the purchase of the magazine. For 
more than thirty years prior to this, under 
various ownerships, The American Magazine 
had been know as Frank Leslie’s Monthly, 
as The American Illustrated Magazine, and 
for a few months under its last ownership 
— the Colver Publishing Company — as The 
American Magazine. Upon acquisition of 
the magazine, Mr. Phillips became editor, 
and associated with him many distinguished 
writers, among them Peter Finley Dunne (Mr. 
Dooley), Ida M. Tarbell, Ray Stannard 
Baker, and William Allen White. The 
Phillips regime lasted until 1915 when an ap- 
parent need of a change of policy led to Mr. 
Siddall’'s appointment as editor. 














THE 
BIG NUMBERS 


ARE COMING! 
IN THE OCTOBER WRITER 


Edward J. O’Brien of ‘‘The Best 
Short Stories” 


Edward Weeks 


Mari Sandoz 
An analyzed short story by the 
winner of the Atlantic 1935 
$5,000 non-fiction prize (“Old 
Jules” to be published October 
14, 1935). 


“SABATINI” 


By Dale Warren | 























